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Survey of the World 


Saeuiiieeiten of Judge Taft went to the 
President Taft Capitol, on the 4th, in 

a driving snow storm, 
and took the oath of office in the Senate 
Chamber. For the first time since the 
beginning of Andrew Jackson’s second 
term the ceremony did not take place in 
the open air. The storm began on the 
preceding day, with a heavy fall of rain. 
This was followed in the night by snow 
and sleet. Thousands of telegraph poles 
went down, Washington was isolated, 
and railway trains were greatly delayed. 
The train bearing New York’s Seventh 
Regiment was thirty-one hours on the 
way. Arriving too late for the grand 
parade, the regiment was reviewed by 
President Taft on the morning of the 
5th. This storm was more severe, in the 
neighborhood of Washington, than any 
other similar disturbance since the bliz- 
zard of 1888. Telegrams were sent to 
New York by way of Atlanta, Memphis 
and St. Louis. The Weather Bureau 
had predicted for Inauguration Day fair 
weather, with sunshine and a tempera- 
ture ranging from 35 to 40 degrees. Vis- 
itors who made their way to the capital 
with so much difficulty experienced much 
delay and discomfort in returning to 
their homes, for the regularity of the 
railway service could not be restored 
quickly. In the Senate the movement for 
deferring the inauguration until the last 
Wednesday in April has been revived. 
On the evening of the 3d Judge Taft 
attended a reunion of 800 graduates of 
Yale. With Mrs. Taft he dined with 
the President and they were the latter’s 
guests at the White House thru the 
night. After the oath had been adminis- 
tered, on the following day, by Chief 
Justice Fuller, the new President deliv- 
ered his inaugural address. At the close 








of it, Mr. Roosevelt took him by the hand 
and after a brief conversation left the 
Capitol. The ex-President was at once 
escorted to the railway station by nearly 
1,000 members of the New York County 
Republican Club. At a little after one 
o’clock the next morning he reached his 
home in Oyster Bay, where he is now 
preparing for his hunting trip in Africa. 
He intends to sail from New York on the 
23d inst. Heretofore the retiring Presi- 
dent has sat with his successor in the 
carriage on the way back to the White 
House from the Capitol. This time, Mrs. 
Taft sat with her husband, and Mrs: 
Sherman with the new Vice-President. 
Later in the afternoon, President Taft, 
wearing a heavy fur coat, reviewed the 
long inaugural parade. In the evening 
he attended the dinner of the members of 
his Yale class and afterward was for a 
time at the Inaugural ball, which was a 
brilliant and highly successful affair. To 
the Senate, on the sth, he sent his Cabi- 
net nominations, as follows: 

Secretary of State—Philander C. Knox, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, of Illinois. 

Secretary of War—Jacob M. Dickinson, of 
Tennessee. 

Attorneyv-General—George W. Wickersham, 
of New York. 

Postmaster-General—Frank H. Hitchcock, of 
Massachusetts. 

Secretary of the Navy—George von L. 
Meyer, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary of the Interior—Richard A. Bal- 
linger, of Washington. 

Secretary of Agriculture—James Wilson, of 
Iowa. 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor—Charles 
Nagel, of Missouri. 
These nominations were promptly con- 
firmed. William Loeb, Jr., President 
Roosevelt’s secretary, was nominated to 
pe Collector of Customs at New York, 
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and this nomination was confirmed on 
the 6th. Mr. Loeb displaces Collector 
Fowler, who had three years of his term 
remaining. Judge Taft was informed 
some time ago that Collector Fowler had 
sought to prevent his nomination by ap- 
pealing to the labor element in New 
York and by exciting opposition because 
of his judicial decisions in labor cases. 
The Collector denies that he did this. 
Secretary Dickinson said in Chicago last 
week that he was a Democrat and al- 
ways had been one, altho he had never 
voted for Mr. Bryan. Ex-Secretary 
Straus will succeed Thomas J. O’Brien 
as Ambassador to Japan. Dr. William 
D. Crum (a negro), Collector at Charles- 
ton, whose recent renomination had not 
been confirmed, has resigned, in order, 
as he says, to save President Taft all pos- 
sible embarrassment. The special ses- 
sion of Congress, for tariff revision, will 
begin on the 15th. 
a 


. At the beginning of his 
His Inaugural =. 1 Presi 
Atlee inaugural address, Presi- 
dent Taft undertakes to 
make the maintenance and enforcement 
of the reforms initiated by Mr. Roose- 
velt “a most important feature” of his 
administration. These reforms- “were 
directed to the suppression of the law- 
lessness and abuses of power of the 
great combinations of capital invested in 
railroads and in industrial enterprises 
carrying on interstate commerce.” Much 
has already been accomplisht : 

“To render the reforms lasting, however, 
and to secure at the same time freedom from 
alarm on the part of those pursuing proper and 
progressive business methods, further legisla- 
tive -and executive action are needed. Relief 
of the railroads from certain restrictions of 
the anti-Trust law has been urged by my pre- 
decessor and will be urged by me. On the 
other hand, the Administration is pledged to 
legislation looking to a proper Federal super- 
vision and restriction to prevent excessive is- 
sues of bonds and stocks by companies owning 
and operating interstate commerce railroads.” 
He intends to submit, in December next, 
definite suggestions for needed amend- 
ments of the Anti-Trust and Interstate 
Commerce laws and for certain desired 
changes in the executive departments 
directly concerned in the enforcement of 
these statutes: 

“It believed that with the changes to be rec- 
ommended American business can be assured 
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of that measure of stability and certainty in 
respect to those things that may be done and 
those that are prohibited, which is essential to 
the life and growth of all business. Such a 
plan must include the right of the people to 
avail themselves of those methods of combin- 
ing capital and effort deemed hecessary to 
reach the highest degree of economic efficiency, 
at the same time differentiating between com- 
binations based upon legitimate economic rea 
sons.and those formed with the intent of cre- 
ating monopolies and artificially controlling 
prices.’ 
Revision of the tariff, he says, is a mat- 
ter of most pressing importance. It 
should secure an adequate revenue and 
afford to labor and to all industries pro- 
tection equal to the difference between 
the foreign and the American cost of pro- 
duction, with provision for maximum 
and minimum rates. Changed conditions, 
“it is thought,” will permit reductions in_ 
certain schedules and require an increase 
of few rates, if any. Business halts, 
awaiting revision, and the bill should be 
past promptly. In making a tariff bill, 
“the prime motive is taxation and the se- 
curing thereby of a revenue.” Pointing 
to the large deficit, he says it must not 
continue. If it be impossible to secure 
sufficient income by import duties, “new 
kinds of taxation must be adopted,” and 
“among these” he recommends “a grad- 
uated inheritance tax, as correct in prin- 
ciple and as certain and easy of collec- 
tion.”” Reasonable economy is commend- 
ed, but expenditures really needed to 
make government effective should not 
be cut off. He speaks of new demands 
upon the Treasury for necessary investi- 
gations and projects which involve large 
expenditure, also of the cost of maintain- 
ing a proper army, a proper navy and 
suitable fortifications. He desires to re- 
iterate all the reasons heretofore present- 
ed by Mr. Roosevelt “in favor of the pol- 
icy of maintaining a strong navy as the 
best conservator of our peace with other 
nations, and the best means of securing 
respect for the assertion of our rights, the 
defence of our interests, and the exer-- 
cise of our influence in international mat- 
ters.” While favoring such instrumen- 
talities as The Hague Tribunal and ar- 
bitration treaties for the promotion of 
peace, we must be armed and prepared 
for war, to prevent other nations from 
taking advantage of us. Such prepara- 
tion is needed for the protection of our 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT TAFT ARRIVING AT THE CAPITOL, 


MARCH 4, 


interests in controversies likely to arise 
in the Orient. Speaking of the admission 
of Asiatic immigrants, he says we should 
take every precaution to prevent or to 
punish outbursts of race feeling against 
foreigners. There should be legislation 
giving the Federal. Executive power to 
enforce in Federal courts the treaty 
rights of aliens. In a paragraph concern- 
ing the currency, reference is made to 
the work of the Monetary Commission. 
A proper Postal Savings Bank bill} he 
says, should be past by the incoming 
Congress. Free trade with the Philip- 
pines would increase our exports. He 
hopes Congress will see the wisdom of 
an effort to establish new steamship lines 
by the use of mail subsidies. The sub- 
stance of his remarks about the Panama 
Canal was recently publisht. The lock 
type has been selected. We must now 
hold up the hands of the nation’s agents 
authorized to do the work, and “not keep 
up a fire in the rear.” In Porto Rico and 
in the Philippines, our Government is up- 
holding the traditions of civil liberty and 
doing work which redounds to our credit 
as a nation. 


Js 


A considerable part of 
the address has for its 
subject the political 
condition of the negroes. The new Pres- 


The South 
and the Negroes 


1909. 


ident says he looks forward with hope to 
increasing the already good feeling be- 
tween the South and other sections of the 
country : 

“My chief purpose is not to effect a change 

in the electoral vote of the Southern States. 
That is a secondary consideration. What I 
look forward to is an increase in the tolerance 
of political views of all kinds and their advo- 
cacy thruout the South, and the existence of 
a respectable political opposition in every 
State; even more than this, to an increased 
feeling on the part of all the people in the 
South that this Government is their Govern- 
ment, and that its officers in their States are 
their officers.” 
This leads him to some remarks about the 
negro race. The Fifteenth Amendment, 
he says, ought to be observed, and “the 
tendency of Southern legislation today is 
toward the enactment of electoral quali- 
fications which shall square with it.” In 
time, it will be enforced fairly and justly. 
It is clear to all that the domination of an 
ignorant and irresponsible element can be 
prevented by constitutional laws which 
shall exclude from. voting both negroes 
and whites who have not the proper qual- 
ifications : ' 

“The danger of the control of an ignorant 
electorate has therefore past. With ihis 
change, the interest which many of the South- 
ern white citizens take in the welfare of the 
negroes has increased. The colored men must 
base their hope on the results of their own in- 
dustry, self restraint, thrift, and business suc- 
cess, as well as upon the aid and comfort and 
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sympathy which they may receive from their 
white neighbors of the South. There was a 
time when Northerners who sympathized with 
the negro in his necessary struggle for better 
conditions sought to give him the suffrage as 
a protection, and to enforce its exereise against 
the prevailing sentiment of the South. The 
moyement proved to be a failure. What re> 
mains is the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution and the right to have statutes of 
States specifying qualifications for electors 
subjected to the test of compliance with fhat 
amendment.. This is a great protection to the 
negro. It never will be repealed, and it never 
ought to be repealed. If it had not been past, 
it might be difficult now to adopt it; but with 
it in our fundamental law, the policy of South- 
ern legislation must and will tend to obey it, 
and so long as the statutes of the States meet 
the test of this amendment and are not other- 
wise’ in conflict with the Constitution and laws 
ot the United States, it is not the disposition 
or within the province of the Federal Goverr- 
ment to interfere with. the regulation by South- 
ern States of their domestic affairs.” 


There is now in the South, he says, a 
stronger feeling than ever in favor of the 
industrial education of the negroes. Their 
progress since the days of slavery has 
been marvelous: 


“Any recognition of their distinguished men, 
any appointment to office from among their 
number, is properly taken as an encouragement 
and an appreciation of their progress, and this 
just policy shall be pursued. But it may well 
admit of doubt whether, in the case of any race, 
an appointment of one of their number to a 
local office in a community in which the race 
feeling is so widespread and acute as to inter- 
fere with the ease and facility with which the 
local government business can be done by the 
appointee, is of sufficient benefit by way of en- 
couragement to the race to outweigh the re- 
currence and increase of race feeling which 
such an appointment is likely to engender. 
Therefore, the Executive, in recognizing the 
negro race by appointments, must exercise a 
careful discretion not thereby to do it more 
harm: than good. On the other hand we must 
be careful not to encourage the mere pretense 
of race feeling manufactured in the interest of 
individual political ambition.” 


In conclusion, he reviews Mr. Roosevelt’s 
efforts in behalf of labor legislation, say- 
ing he hopes to promote further legisla- 
tion of this character, and arguing in 
favor of a liability law for Government 
employees. He also repeats the opinions 
which he forcibly exprest during the 
campaign, concerning injunctions in 
labor disputes, and denounces the second- 
ary boycott. But the conditions under 


which a temporary injunction ought to 
issue, he says, can be and should be de- 
fined in a statute to prevent abuse of the 
process. 
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The three years’ agree- 
ment with the anthracite 
coal miners in Pennsyl- 
vania will expire on the 
3ist inst. It has been understood for 
some time that the miners’ union would 
demand that the union be recognized, 
that the operators collect union dues by 
withholding these from the wages paid, 
that the new agreement be for only one 
year, that wages be increased, and that 
certain other concessions be made. The 
assertion was publisht last week, prob- 
ably by authority, that the operators (or 
mine-owners) would grant none of the 
demands, would insist upon a renewal of 
the present agreement for three years 
more, and would shut down on April 
Ist, with the intention of keeping the 
mines closed until a settlement should be 
reached. With a stock of nearly 10,000,- 
000 tons of coal on hand, it is said, they 
are prepared for such action, and would 
prefer to stop work for a time. Presi- 
dent Lewis, of the union, has discust the 
matter with President Baer, President 
Truesdale and other officers of the rail- 
road companies, and arrangements have 
been made for a conference, to be held 
on the 11th, between these officers and 
the officers of the union. The leading 
independent operators will also be repre- 
sented. About 160,000 persons are em- 
ployed in the anthracite mines, but less 
than one-third of them, it is said, are 
now members of the union, in good 
standing. A reduction of 10 per cent. 
has been made by the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, at Buffalo, and one of about 10 
per cent. by the Reading Iron Company. 
ed 


The Anthracite 
Coal Miners 





a Additional indictments 
Stak. tnfiabenentn in the Panama Canal 

libel case were report- 
ed, on the 4th, by a Federal grand jury 
in New York. These are against the 
company that publishes the New York 
World and Caleb M. Van Hamm, man- 
aging editor of that paper. It is charged 
that the defendants are guilty of criminal 
libel, and that the libellous statements 
were circulated on the Government’s 
grounds at West Point and in the New 
York post office. These specifications, it 
is held, enable the Federal Government 
to apply the State law. According to the 
indictments, the persons injured were 
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Theodore - Roosevelt, William H. Taft. 
Charles P. Taft, Douglas Robinson and 
William Nelson Cromwell. Joseph B. 
Kealing, of Indianapolis, for the last 
eight years United States District-Attor- 
ney, resigned on the 2d, because he was 
unwilling to assist the Department of Jus- 
tice in its efforts to bring to Washington, 
for trial, Delavan Smith and Charles R. 
Williams, of the Indianapolis News, re- 
cently indicted at the capital. In a letter 
to the Attorney-General, having said that 





it would be his official duty to assist in - 


the removal proceedings, he continues as 
follows: 

“In this case I have made a careful investi- 
gation of the law applicable thereto. As to the 
guilt or innocence of the defendants on the 
question of libel, I do not attempt to say. If 
guilty, they should be } greg ope but properly 
indicted and prosecuted in the right place, viz. : 
At their homes. It is only with the question 
of removal that I have to do. 

“T am not in accord with the Government in 

its attempt to put a strained construction on 
the law, to drag the defendants from their 
homes to the seat of the Government to be 
tried and punished, while there is a good and 
sufficient law in this jurisdiction, in the State 
court. I believe the principle involved is dan- 
gerous, striking at the very foundation of our 
form of government. I cannot, therefore, hon- 
estly and conscientiously insist to the court 
that such in the law, or that such construction 
should be put on it. Not being able to do this, 
I do not feel that I can, in justice to my office, 
continue to hold it and decline to assist.” 
He asks that his resignation be accepted 
not later than the 15th, in order that 
President Taft, for whom he has “the 
highest respect and admiration,” may 
have time to name his successor. Mr. 
Kealing has been notably successful in 
prosecutions, and in one case he secured 
the conviction of a bank officer who had 
been his intimate friend. In the cam- 
paign preceding the Republican national 
convention, and also at the convention, 
he was an active supporter of Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks, opposing the nomination 
of Judge Taft and criticising the course 
taken by the latter’s political representa- 
tives. 

a 
One of the most com- 
plete and thoro stu- 
dies that has ever been 
made of the question of pauperism is 
that which has just been completed bv 
the Royal Commission on Poor Law and 
Relief of Distress, of which the first vol- 


British Poor 
Law Commission 
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ume, containing the conclusions and 
recommendations, has just been pub- 
lisht. The commission was composed of 
twenty-one members, three of them 
ladies, comprising an ex-Cabinet Minis- 
ter,a Roman Catholic bishop, three cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, three 
professors of political economy and vari- 
ous persons engaged in official and unof- 
ficial philanthropic and social work. The 
investigations of the commission have 
covered more than three years, during 
which evidence of 1,300 witnesses had 
been taken: and more than 800 personal 
visits of inspection paid. The evidence 
when publisht will occupy more than 
forty volumes. The volume now publisht 
consists of 1,250 folio pages and contains 
a majority report signed by fourteen 
commissioners and a minority report by 
four. The commission recommends the 
reorganization of the British Poor law, 
including the change of name to that of 
“Public Assistance”; the abolition of the 
direct election of guardians; the aboli- 
tion of the small unions or districts ; and 
the establishment of a single responsible 
authority in each community, and the sub- 
stitution for the workhouse of, more sci- 
entific and systematic methods of relief. 
The commission finds that in spite of the 
immensely increased expenditures, and 
on the whole better methods, the number 
of paupers, particularly of able-bodied 
men, has increased in the last thirty-five 
years, even leaving out the last three 
years of exceptional hard times. In the 
whole of England and Wales the num- 
ber of indoor able-bodied paupers has 
increased by 21 per cent. and the out- 
door by 49 per cent. In metropolitan 
districts the increase of indoor paupers 
has been by 38 per cent. and of outdoor 
by 137 per cent. In London alone 15,- 
800 more paupers are being maintained 
than in the eighties. Notwithstanding 
that nearly $300,000,000 a year has been 
spent on poor relief, education and pub- 
lic health, the army of those dependent 
upon the community for subsistence does 
not diminish. The commission finds that 
workhouse life has a deteriorating ef- 
fect and is becoming increasingly re- 
sorted to by those who wish an easy and 
care free life. The outdoor relief, on the 
other hand, results in many cases in 
keeping paupers living in unsanitary, 
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filthy and immoral conditions. There is 
a great waste.in voluntary charitable ef- 
forts owing to the want of organization 
and proper methods. There are too 
many small miscellaneous charitable 
trusts ; for example, in the diocese of Ely 
there is a separate organization for man- 
aging on the average every $100 of in- 
come. Under modern industrial condi- 
tions wealth and wages have increast, the 
cost of living has diminisht, and condi- 
tions of the workshop have improved, 
but the stress of machinery and of com- 
petition, on the one hand, demands a 
higher skill than our system of education 
produces and, on the other hand, rejects 
or ejects the workman with increasing 
frequency at an increasingly early age. 
The tendency is to create an immense 
body of casual workmen, and there is no 
satisfactory method by which their labor 
can be applied where and when it is 
needed. ‘Great stress is laid by the 
commission on the importance of a 
reform of elementary education, in which 
manual work, physical drill and indus- 
trial training should predominate. The 
tendency of the present public school 
system is to prepare boys for clerical em- 
ployment instead of skilled trades. Boys 
should be kept longer in school, at least 
until the age of fifteen, and hindered 
from entering uneducative and “blind 
alley” occupations, which pay compara- 
tively high wages to boys fresh from 
school, but lead nowhere. A _ national 
system of labor exchanges should be es- 
tablisht as a substitute for the present 
inadequate methods of distributing labor 
thru advertisements and private agencies. 
The commission does not favor insurance 
against unemployment such as the pfo- 
posed French law calls for, but would 
have the unions which provide for all the 
members of their particular trades assist- 
ed by State subsidies. Labor colonies 
are to be preferred in general to work- 
houses. 


& 
The probability of a con- 
Tes Balkan flict between Austria-Hun- 
Question 


gary and Servia has appar- 
ently been lessened by the disposition 
evinced by Servia to withdraw her claim 
of territorial compensation or at least to 
place her interests unreservedly in the 
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hands of a conference of the -Powers. 
On March 2d the Russian Minister at 
Belgrade called on the Servian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Milovanovitch, 
and gave him advice to that effect, stat- 
ing that Servia could not rely upon the 
support of the Powers in her demands. 
He was followed by the British, French, 
German and Italian Ministers with the 
same counsel from their Governments. 
According to the reports, the action of 
the Servian Cabinet during the next few 
days was vacillating and contradictory, 
as indeed was natural, for the Cabinet 
was instructed by the Servian parlia- 
ment last January to insist upon terri- 
torial compensation and the autonomy 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and had put 
the country on a war footing, and had 
induced Montenegro to do the same. 
Yet, on the other hand, to go contrary 
to the united opinion of the Powers and 
to attack Austria single-handed would 
give that country just the opportunity 
she wants to crush Servia. Servia’s ter- 
ritorial demand was for a strip of South- 
ern Bosnia, which would connect her 
with Montenegro and so give access to 
the Adriatic. Montenegro demands that 
Austria restore to her the port of Spez- 
zia, which was very unceremoniously 
turned over to Austria by the Congress 
of Berlin. By the complete annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had 
been placed under the control of Austria 
by the Congress, Austria has frustrated 
the ambitions of Servia to form a fede- 
ration of the Balkan states. But the 
Powers show no disposition to interfere 
with Austria in making permanent and 
formal the possession of the two prov- 
inces somewhat hazily authorized by the 
Powers at Berlin. Now that the ques- 
tion of territorial indemnity is practi- 
cally relinquisht by Servia, Austria is 
working to prevent the calling of a new 
conference altogether, or at least to set- 
tle the matter with Servia directly, so 
that the conference, if called, would 
have nothing to do but to ratify the 
agreement and no vext questions would 
be reopened. The provisional commer- 
cial treaty with Servia expires on the 
31st of this month, and Count Forgach, 
the Austro-Hungarian Minister at Bel- 
grade, has announced that his Govern- 
ment is not willing to enter into any 
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negotiations for its renewal so long as 
Servia maintains its present irreconcil- 
able attitude. It is intimated that Aus- 
tria-Hungary will grant valuable com- 
mercial concessions if Servia will aban- 
don her appeal to the Powers and settle 
all the questions at issue immediately by 
direct agreement. 


The election for members of 
the Chamber of Deputies 
held on March 7th resulted 
in the satisfactory majority for the pres- 
ent administration. Premier Giolitti is 
returned as representative of the un- 
fortunate district of Messina and his 
Ministry will have the support of about 
350 Deputies, against some 158 votes of 
all the opposition parties. There were no 
very important issues on which to appeal 
to the country, and the recent earthquake 
disaster had to a certain extent sobered 
the country and induced a feeling of 
unity and responsibility in the electorate, 
so the election was in most places peace- 
ful. The Government was able to an- 
nounce in its campaign address some 
creditable achievements. Altho the expen- 
diture had increased by $50,000,000, the 
revenue had also increased by $42,500,- 
000. The national debt has been convert- 
ed into a more economical form, the rail- 
ways have been nationalized, taxation 
lowered and the condition of the indus- 
trial classes materially improved. The 
novel feature of the campaign was the 
greater participation of the Catholics 
than at any time since 1870. The Pope 
suspended the Non expedii restriction in 
seventy-two constituencies, including 
three in Rome. As a result the Clericals 
will nearly double their representation in 
the next Chamber, having probably some 
fourteen seats. In Rome, however, the 
Anti-Clerical party, which last year elected 
a mayor, triumphed in five constituencies. 
Woman suffrage for the first time played 
a part in Italian elections, and in Sardinia 
a number of votes were cast for Signora 
Grazia Deledda, altho she was ineligible 
as a candidate. s . 


The Italian 
Election 


Augustin Birrell, in a speech 
at Bristol, exprest his disap- 
pointment at the reference to 
the increase of armament in President 
Taft’s inaugural. It was a miserable 
pity, he said, that America was to join 


Foreign 
Notes 
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the ranks of the great armed nations, 
thus shattering some of humanity’s 
greatest hopes. The Daylight Saving 
Bill, a private bill, but supported by 
Winston Churchill, president of the 
Board of Trade, past its second reading 
in the House of Commons by a vote of 
130 to 94. The bill provides for putting 
forward the clocks twenty minutes on 
four successive Sundays in April, and 
reversing the process on four Sundays 
in September, in order to induce people 
to get up and go to bed earlier in the 
summer months. In a by-election in 
Glasgow, the Unionist candidate, W. 
Scott Dickson received 7,298 votes 
against 5,185 cast for the Liberal, Gib- 
son Bowles, the most severe defeat that 
the Government has yet experienced. 
The guard at Yildiz Kiosk mutinied 
against the Young Turks and refused 
orders from the Committee of Union 
and Progress. The rebellious battalion 
was replaced by a more loyal one. A 
meeting of the students at Warsaw Uni- 
versity, called to consider changes in the 
examination system, was broken up by 
the Russian police, aided by infantry, 
and 178 students were arrested and may 
be deported. In the Duma the Govern- 
ment was arraigned for interference 
with the right of free speech. During 
the past year 73 newspapers have been 
supprest and 120 fined a total of $50,000. 
——A shocking state of public opinion 
in Portugal was revealed by the carnival 
celebration in Lisbon. Many of the 
masqueraders were made up to repre- 
sent the chief actors in the drama of the 
assassination of February 1st, 1908—the 
late King Carlos and the Crown Prince, 
Queen Amelia, Prince Manuel, and regi- 
cides Costa and Buissa. Coffins carry- 
ing the assassinated King and Prince 
were carried in mock funeral procession 
thru the streets. The re-enacted scenes 
of the assassination were applauded by 
the people and the masqueraders de- 
fended against the police. Stones were 
thrown from the streets and windows, 
and the police were not able to subdue 
the mob by revolvers and swords. Fi- 
nally the troops were called out and over 
two hundred arrests were made. The 
attempt to celebrate the anniversary of 
the assassination by a demonstration on 
the 1st of the month was frustrated by 
the police, 
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President Taft’s Cabiner 


BY WILL‘ RD FRENCH 


HE Cabinet of the new President is 
an interesting study. With the 
President himself a judge, it was 

but natural that his selections should be 
more or less from the legal profession 
and that they should comprise men from 
the front rank. More than half of the 
new Officials have accepted portfolios at 
great personal sacrifice, financially, while 
for Knox, who could easily command a 
hundred thousand dollars a year at the 
bar, there had to be sliced four thousand 
from the aimounts paid his colleagues, to 
make him constitutionally available. 
There are but two members of the new 
Cabinet who are not lawyers, at least by 
graduation, and five are leaders at the 
bar in their respective States, thoroly 
grounded not only in the law, but in its 
modern evolutions in connection with the 
social, corporate and industrial problems 
of the day. That they have most of them 
have been great corporation lawyers, 
President Taft considers—not without 
reason—to be strongly in their favor for 
the great work bequeathed to him of con- 
trolling corporations. He has directly 
aimed to have about him, for consulta- 
tion, men who are a match for Milburn, 
Cravath and the rest. 
The only men who are not lawyers are 
the venerable Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson, of Iowa, who has been in 
the Cabinet ever since 1897, and George 
Von L. Meyer, who now holds the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Navy, also com- 
-ing from President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, 
in which he was Postmaster-General. 
Secretary Wilson holds the champion- 
ship for long Cabinet service, and no one 
who appreciates his signal worth and 
ability in his distinctive field will fail to 
congratulate the agricultural interests of 
the country that he is to continue in the 
department where he has made such a 
success during the past twelve years. 
Secretary Wilson was born in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, in 1835. When a boy he was 
brought to America, and grew up as a 
farmer, in Iowa. But, to being himself 
a practical farmer of rare ability, he adds 


the reputation of a wise and conservative 
legislator, won in six years’ service» in 
Congress. The two combined have made 
him the guiding genius of American 
agriculture, since the beginning of Mc- 
Kinley’s first administration. He again 
becomes the only bearded member of the 
Cabinet. His white hair and snowy 
beard, cut Lincolnesque, remain, pro 
bono publico. 

The other who is outside the law, Sec- 
retary George Von L. Meyer, is a Bos- 
ton man, born in the City of Cities, in 
1858. He was born to a fortune—being 
the son of a wealthy East India mer- 
chant, and is creating fame, having been 
Sveaker of the Massachusetts Legislature 
and Ambassador to Italy and Russia be- 
fore he came into Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
He is unobtrusive and democratic, but an 
inherent gentleman, a quiet but energetic 
executive and a keen financier. Every 
one likes Secretary Meyer. It would be 
against the dogmas of his life to allow 
any one to dislike him. He does not look 
it. but one would go far to find a more 
ardent sportsman and outdoor athlete. 
Exercise is a kind of religion with him. 
The fifty-two years rest lightly on his 
shoulders and he can not only outride, but 
outwork most of his associates. He was 
a member of the class crew at Harvard, 
and has medals for running. He has 
many qualities which will prove effective 
in the Secretary of the Navy. 

Frank H. Hitchcock, who follows Mr. 
Meyer, as Postmaster-General, is another 
Harvard man—New England born and 
Boston bred—and another champion ath- 
lete. He was a ’9I1 man and won the 
university heavyweight at boxing. But 
he looks it more than his predecessor. 
They are both tall men, but Hitchcock’s 
broad shoulders and heavy chest indicate _ 
the muscular development. He is the 
bachelor of the Cabinet, son of a clergy- 
man, and student of ethics at the feet of 
Cortelyou, who took-him thru the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, thru 
the campaign of four years ago, and the 
Post Office Department. It is little won- 
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der’ that he mastered the art of sayirig 
nothing, but sawirig wood, and that he 
won out in the last campaign, as Chair- 
man of the National Committee, and car- 
ried off the spoils thereof, the Postmas- 
ter-Generalship. He is forty-two, with 
light hair and beardless face, which, in 
spite of his size, establish him as the 
Cabinet baby. It should not be forgotten, 
nowever, that his generalship, during the 
cainpaign, also won for him the sobriquet 
of “Steam-Roller Man.” 

Secretary Knox, the chief adviser, is a 
man to whom Cabinet duties are not new. 
Since his sudden’ appearance before the 
world as McKinley’s fortunate choice for 
Attorney-General, he has sat at the Cab- 
inet table of two Presidents and served 
in the Senate with such profound ability 
as to make himself one of the best known 
men in America—all since 1901. He was 
born in Brownsville, Penn., in 1853, and 
practised law in Pittsburg till r901. He 
had made such a signal success of it 
that he came to Washington with the 
reputation of a great corporation lawyer. 
He has never attempted to evade it, but 
says, frankly, that he considers the ab- 
stract fact of being a corporation law- 
yer a compliment to the lawyer, and that 
it is what a lawyer does for a client, not 
who the client is, which should be the 
criterion of his integrity. He had served 
but a short time as Attorney-General 
when the most aggressive advocates of 
Federal control of corporations were 
fully satisfied, and today the nation hails 
the fact that the affairs of state will rest 
in his hands. He was no random selec- 
tion on the part of the President. He 
has sat beside Taft before at the Cabinet 
table. Roosevelt and Root vacating their 
seats has simply had the effect of shov- 
ing Taft up to the head of the table, with 
Knox still at his right hand. They are 
tried friends, there, and understand each 
other. It is well known that Knox’s in- 
fluence in the former Cabinet was con- 
servative and restraining. President 
Taft knew what he was doing when he 
appointed Knox as Secretary of State. 
He did not want it. He preferred to re- 
main in the Senate, where he was already 
a tremendous power. 
velt offered him a position on the Su- 
preme Bench, but he declined it to remain 
in the Senate. 


Twice Mr. Roose- - 


Secretary Knox is by far - 


$13 


the smallest man in the Cabinet, but he is 
superbly built and carries himself with 
such dignity and deliberation that, except 
by contrast, one does not notice it. The 
extremes meet, however, when Taft and 
Knox are side by side. 

.The remaining five members are new 
in the administration, but colossal in 
repute. George W. Wickersham, of New 
York, who occupies Knox’s former posi- 
tion, as Attorney-General, was born in 
Pittsburg, in 1848. He has been the law 
partner of Henry W. Taft. As counsel 
for leading railroads he has gained a 


- wide reputation as an expert in railroad 


law. Those who know him best predict 
an administration distinguisht for actual 
accomplishments along the lines of the 
great battles which have thus far only 
been begun. He is a born fighter, and has 
given up a practice worth a hundred 
thousand dollars a year to fight out these 
battles which were smilingly left as a 
legacy by Charles J. Bonaparte. Bona- 
parte took it as a joke. Wickersham is a 
man very likely to take it in earnest. He 
has made his success in life by taking se- 
rious things seriously. When he was a 
young man he came to New York to 
make his fortune. He noticed an adver- 
tisement for a clerk in the law office of 
Strong & Cadwallader, and immediately 
applied. He had some difficulty in ob- 
taining the position, which simply roused 
his determination to have it. Once there 
he adapted himself so successfully to his 
surroundings that he soon became chief 
clerk, and in 1893 was made a member of 
the firm. His face, with stern eyes, firm 
jaw and heavy lips, as well as every char- 
acteristic motion, and method of conver- 
sation, bears out the impression of in- 
sistent pertinacity. 

Judge Jacob McGavock Dickinson, of 
Tennessee, the Secretary of War, is an- 
other scholar at the bar, of much the 
same intent as Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham. He was born in Mississippi, in 
1852, and was Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral under Cleveland. He has been 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and general counsel for the Illinois 
Central Railroad. When a boy he went 
with his family to Nashville, and after 
graduating at the Cumberland Univer- 
sity, took a degree in the University of 


-Leipsic before he began practising law. 
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He has served several terms as Supreme 
Court Judge in Tennessee, and was at- 
torney for the Alaskan Boundary Com- 
mission. One of his proudest attain- 
ments, in his own estimation, is the Belle 
Meade Farm, one of the famous stock 
farms of the world, formerly owned by 
General Jackson. He is an exception- 
ally pleasant man to meet, cordial and 
democratic, with a keen sense of humor, 
continually betraying itself in his eyes 
and lips. He is quiet and unassuming, 
but has given ample evidence of his Ten- 
nesseean ability to fight when fighting is 
the proper thing. He is of Democratic 
family, environment and proclivities, but 
—as he puts it—the Democracy of the 
old school, as opposed to the theories of 
recent date. 

Richard A. Ballinger, the new Secre- 
tary of the Interior, from the State of 
Washington, was born in Iowa, in 1849. 
He has practised law in Arkansas and 
in Alabama, but in 1899 struck out for 
the West and establisht himself in Seat- 
tle, where he has been Mayor and Com- 
missioner-General of the United States 
Land Office. He, too, is a Harvard man 
—the Harvard Law School—which sug- 
gests the thought that, tho a Yale man 
himself, Taft has selected the majority 
of his Cabinet from Harvard. Secretary 
Ballinger’s great work has been the codi- 
fication of the laws of the State, but it 
was his bold, determined course in deal- 
ing with the delicate questions connected 
with the General Land Office which sug- 
gested his exceptional adaptability as 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Charles Nagel, the new Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor, is another appoint- 
ment which is particularly interesting as 
placing the right office and the right man 
together. Secretary Nagel is from Mis- 
souri, tho he was born in Texas, sixty 
years ago. His father was a strong 
Union man during the Civil War, which 
influence followed him thru his educa- 
tion in St. Louis and at the University 
of Berlin. He has been president of the 
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City Council of St. Louis and managed 
the Taft campaign in Missouri, being 
practically in charge of the Western 
headquarters. He is the man of whom 
Roosevelt once spoke as a “parlor poli- 
tician,” but their acquaintance had not 
lasted long before he demonstrated a de- 
cided political ability which made him 
one of the Administration’s trusted ad- 
visers in Missouri matters. By both 
Roosevelt and Taft he was looked to, 
more and more, and has the credit of 
having outwitted the Cannon and Hughes 
movement in Missouri, and won the 
State for Taft at Chicago. He is a keen- 
eyed, quiet man, with thick gray hair 
and a robust mustache over firm lips. 
The ‘“‘parlor” part is suggested by a cer- 
tain characteristic gentleness which dis- 
appears when other qualities more in 
keeping with the eyes and lips are en- 
couraged by conditions. 

The last and most difficult post for the 
new President to fill was the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He selected Franklin 
MacVeagh, of Illinois. Thru his accept- 
ance Chicago has lost one of her leading 
merchants. In deference to the law that 
the Secretary of the Treasury must not 
be an importing merchant or a bank offi- 
cer, Mr, MacVeagh was obliged to aban- 
don his wholesale grocery business and 
sever his connection with the Commer- 
cial National Bank. The Secretary of 
the Treasury was formerly a Democrat 
and supported Cleveland, but later be- 
came an enthusiastic supporter of Taft. 
He has lived in Chicago since 1865, 
where he has held many social positions 
of great influence; but his only appear- 
ance for political office was in 1894. 
when he was Democratic candidate for 
United States Senator. The Secretary 
is a Yale man and graduate of the Co- 
lumbia Law School. He began the prac- 
tice of law in New York, but ill health 
forced him to abandon it, and going to 
Chicago he turned his attention to the 
building up of the great wholesale gro- 
cery business. 

Wasuincton, D. C. 




















The Western Republics of South 


America 


Chile, Bolivia and Peru 
BY JOHN BARRETT 


[This is the third in our series of six articles on “Opportunities in Latin America,” by 


the Director of the International Bureau of American Republics. 


The first appeared in our 


issue of December 3d and discust Brazil, the second in our-issue of January 14th and dis- 


cust Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay. 


Next month Colombia, 
will be discust, followed by Central America and the West Indies. 


Ecuador and Venezuela 
This series is intended 


to show the opportunities for bringing into closer touch all the New World by bonds of 


commerce, friendship and peace.—Ep:Tor.] 


HE South Pacific, since the days of 
Magellan and Drake, has been the 
theme of poetry and romance. 

We North Americans love to rehearse 
the story of Pizarro conquering Peru, 
but we forget that the genius of a Cali- 
fornian, Meiggs, first showed the world 
how to pierce the Andes with a steam 
railway. While we boasted of the brav- 


ery and daring of the New England fish- 
ermen who sailed the Antarctic for 
whales, we ignored the pleadings of the 
Yankee, Wheelwright, whose vision of a 
steamer thru the Straits to Chile found 
substantial credence only when he took 
the plan to England. We are today build- 
ing the Panama Canal, the greatest engi- 
neering feat of modern times, and yet we 
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have confessedly but a faint conception 
of the path to which it leads or the goal 
toward which we aim. 

Chile, Bolivia and Peru are three of 
the great republics of South America 
which lie on the new pathway thru the 
ocean. It is high time that North Amer- 
ica recognized the energy and potential- 
ities of these progressive countries, that 
the natural ties which ought to bind us 
together should be strengthened by a 
vigorous friendship, and that the im- 
mense opportunities in that portion of 
the earth should be shared by us in the 
march of productive progress. 

If Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and 
Paraguay, on the eastern side of the 
Andes, and washed by the Atlantic, are 
destined to become deciding factors in 
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drink; gold and silver as a medium of 
exchange and in the arts, copper and tin 
as essentials in so many phases of indus- 
trial development, the other metals use- 
ful in a thousand ways in applied sci- 
ence, the nitrate salts for prime neces- 
sities in both peace and war—all these 
and much more are today supplied in 
high proportion from this part of South 
America. Deprive the world of the 
nitrate of Chile, the tin of Bolivia and 
the copper of Peru, and there would oc- 
cur a disturbance in our business ma- 
chinery which might have very serious 
consequences. 

Chile has an area of 291,544 square 
miles, not so very much smaller than the 
combined area of California, Oregon 
and Washington. The coast line of the 
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the food supply of mankind, Chile, Bo- 
livia and Peru have equally their part to 
play in furnishing other elements neces- 
sary for the growing commerce of the 
twentieth century. The complicated 
social and financial life of the world 
must have something besides food and 


republic is 2,700 miles, and if the south- 
ernmost point were placed at San Diego, 
Cal., its northernmost tip would reach to 
the middle of Alaska. With the greatest 
width 250 miles, the country narrows in 
one place to only 106 miles; yet within 
this extended strip of territory Nature 
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has crowded a diversity of wealth to 
meet the growing demands of civiliza- 
tion, and here, too, man has displayed 
such commendable energy that the na- 
tion has become a homogeneous entity 
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miles long, with an average width of 
only 31 miles, but with an approximate 
area of 18,000 square miles. Here are 
the chief centers of permanent and grow- 
ing population, and here are the thriving 
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and has developed a productive powe1 
admired and respected by every one who 
is privileged to obtain an intimate ac- 
quaintance with it. Geographically the 
country is by nature divided into three 
zones: the northern and more arid, but 
nevertheless a very rich section, where 
as yet very little grows, but whence 
comes so much of the nitrates that add 
to the fertility of the earth’s -surface; 
the central section, famous as one of the 
garden spots of the world, where is situ- 
ated the longitudinal valley crowning 
which is the capital, the city of Santiago; 
and the southern section, extending to 
Punta Arenas, on Magellan Strait, where 
are the forests, the beautiful inner chan- 
nels of the Pacific, and the newly utilized 
pastures for cattle and sheep. 

The real Chile of today is best seen in 
the wonderful longitudinal valley, 580 





farms, producing all the products of the 
temperate and subtropical zones, where 
the grape, the orange and the apple are 
found together. This valley supplies the 
inhabitants of the whole country and has 
a surplus to export. Wheat and barley 
are shipt to Europe, and when all the 
land is brought under cultivation, even 
allowing for a population far above its 
present 3,500,000, the excess over the 
needs of the nation will prove a source 
of profit to the fortunate owners, What 
may be called the Chile of the future lies 
south of the valley. The timber to be 
found here is one of the treasures of 
South America, only to be compared to 
the forest riches of our American Ore- 
gon. The rapid rivers pouring down 
from the adjacent Andes provide inex- 
haustible power for turning all the 
wheels of whatever industries will be 
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establisht here, and the newly opened 
areas of the Chilean Patagonia have al- 
ready given substantial evidence that 


exchange between various parts of the 
country has been one of the causes of 
Chile’s progress in industrial life, while 
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they will add mightily to the pastoral 
wealth of the republic. 

The extensive nitrate fields of Chile 
are at the north. The deposit of this salt 
is one of Nature’s most interesting phe- 
nomena, not completely explained by 
theory or science. For 450 miles parallel 
to the coast, but separated from it by an 
intervening range of hills, is a district 
furnishing saltpeter for export at the 
rate of nearly 2,000,000 tons a year. 
Every ton of this must leave the country 
by sea, and for almost every ton carried 
away another ton is imported to be con- 
sumed ; this importation consists of food, 
clothing, machinery and building mate- 
rial. As the country here and further 
back in the interior develops, the supply 
must increase in quantity, and the oppor- 
tunity for commercial expansion become 
proportionately greater. 

The length of Chile is of appreciable 
advantage to the republic. The products 
of every zone can be grown here, and 
the stimulus to traffic resulting from the 





it will be of still more importance as the 
nation’s plans for thru transportation are 
matured. The Pacific Ocean has been 
and to some extent always will continue 
to be the great highway of travel from 
north to south; Chileans are by nature 
and by inheritance seamen; they always 
live close to salt water, but they do not 
believe in being contented with their 
maritime excellence. Chile intends to 
have a railway stretching from Punta 
Arenas, on the Strait of Magellan, thru 
the central valley, clear to the extreme 
north of its domain. Already there are 
nearly 3,000 miles in operation, includ- 
ing several lines traversing the country 
from east to west, but under construction 
there are over 600 miles, and nearly 
1,500 are planned and will be brought 
into use as rapidly as the active policy 
of the Government can be carried out. 
All this will add immensely to the ac- 
cessibility of hitherto almost unused ter- 
ritory. When it is remembered, there- 
fore, that the distance from north to 
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south falls little short of our own great 
transcontinental systems, it will be recog- 
nized how important a neighbor Chile is 
in the union of American republics. 
Bolivia offers. another field full of 
interest and opportunity. This repub- 
lic can make the proud boast that 
among all the nations of the world it is 
almost the only one without a foreign 
debt. Moreover, the country has entered 


running directly into La Paz. This cap- 
ital city is the heart altho not the center 
of the republic, and from here a survey 
of the country should be made. 

Bolivia has an area of 729,000 square 
miles, and is therefore as large as all the 
States east of the Mississippi and south 
of the Ohio, with a good slice of Texas 
thrown in for full measure. To assume 
that all Bolivia is one vast mountain, 
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COCHABAMBA, BOLIVIA. 


upon such a far-reaching and practical 
scheme of expansion that its industrial 
productiveness will astonish the world 
when the means of rail and river com- 
munication are establisht. 

Bolivia is by no means so isolated as 
tradition would imply. For years a rail- 
way has carried traffic up and across the 
Andes to Lake Titicaca, the natural 
boundary between Bolivia and Peru, but 
within the last year another railway has 
been opened from Antofagasta, in Chile, 
westward to the interior plateau, where 
connection is made with the Bolivian line 





from which nothing comes but rock and 
precious metal, is to ignore the great 
diversity of soil and climate with which 
the country is blest. This has been 
called the “Mexico of South America,” 
and historically speaking there is justice 
in the phrase. Geographically speaking 
also there is truth in it, because Bolivia, 
like Mexico, has been shown to possess 
some of the most fruitful agricultural 
regions on earth, and over much of the 
area of the country the climate is so 
healthful that no one need fear any phy- 
sical ill from living there. Moreover, 
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certain natural conditions are very favor- 
able to settlement and _ colonization. 
When this is realized, and when the pro- 
jected means of transportation become 
a working fact, Bolivia will be a home 
for many more than the 2,267,000 at 
present constituting its population. 

Avoiding unnecessary details, it should 
be observed that Bolivia is divided into 
three climatic zones; the first is the 
mountain region, the second the valley, 
and the third the vast slope to the east 
which ends in the water system tributary 
to the River Plate. 

The mountains are the pride, the 
source of the ancient and present riches, 
and the Tibet-like roof-of-the-world. 
Here are the snow-clad peaks of the 
Cordilleras, the still active volcanoes, and 
most of the cities known to history, such 
as La Paz, Potosi and Oruro. Here, too, 
are the famous mines of silver, ,from 
which at one time came one-third of the 
world’s supply; the famous tin mines, 
which place Bolivia second among. the 
producers of that metal, the output for 
one year being $18,000,000; the copper 
mines, second only to those of the Lake 
Superior region in the United States, 
together with innumerable deposits of 
gold, hardly worked because of costly 
transportation. Here also is Lake Titi- 
caca, the highest navigable body of fresh 
water, and here is a great plateau of 
about 40,000 square miles at an elevation 
of 11,000 feet above the sea. This valley 
swarms with life, it has a large agricul- 
tural and pastoral industry, and is as 
contradictory of the tropics as Alaska is 
of the Arctics. The climate would be 
quite homelike to the North American. 
Other valleys lie to the south and east, 
some more, others less fertile than the 
central plateau, disproving nevertheless 
the belief that the country is barren. 

But if stronger proof were needed, it 
can easily be found in the immense terri- 
tory stretching east from the foot of the 
Andes and belonging to the great drain- 
age basins of the Amazon and the 
Parana. This whole region is rich in 
possibilities. Rubber, and of excellent 
quality, grows along the lower rivers, 
but in the uplands, at an altitude of be- 
tween 1,100 to 5,300 feet, are productive 
tracts for coffee, coca (not cacao, altho 
this tree will grow wherever rubber 


does), from which cocaine is derived; 
cinchona, which is by no means a product 
lost to Bolivia, and a wonderful species 
of cotton that will, in time, rival Mex- 
ico’s staple. 

To connect these various zones and to 
develop thereby not only foreign mar- 
kets, but also a healthful tide of immi- 
gration, is the aggressive policy of the 
Government of Bolivia. It is not merely 
a project. It is almost an accomplisht 
fact. Last year the railroad between La 
Paz and Oruro was opened for traffic, 


_across the plateau where before hard and 


tedious stage coaching was the only 
means of travel. From Oruro trains are 
now running down the mountain side to 
Antofagasta, in Chile. : 

Thus there are already two ways to 
reach the heart of the country, the older 
line being from Mollendo, in Peru, to 
and across Lake Titicaca. But construc. 
tion has not stopt at this. From Oruro 
rails are rapidly being laid southward 
toward the frontier of Argentina, to 
meet the line already advanced from 
Jujuy, in that neighboring republic; it is 
probable that within a few months trains 
will be able to carry freight and passen- 
gers along the old highway that in other 
days had felt the tread of the Incas and 
the Spanish conquerors as they traveled 
from Lima overland to the Rio de la 
Plata. Nor is this by any means the 
whole of the policy. In agreement with 
Brazil, Bolivia is instrumental in pushing 
that remarkable railroad around the 
Falls of the Madeira River just across 
the northern border. When this is fin- 
isht—and the pluck of the present con- 
tractors will not let it fail—Bolivia will 
possess an outlet and an inlet for her 
rich northern areas, hitherto commer- 
cially inaccessible. Then rubber and 
coffee, cacao, coca and cotton can be 
transported profitably thru the Amazon 
to foreign markets. And there is yet an- 
other key ready to unlock the doors of 
this wonderful storehouse of Andean 
treasures. A line is planned almost di- 
rectly eastward to reach Asuncién, the 
capital of Paraguay. This may not come 
at once, but it is no more chimerical than 
was the dream of the early fifties, in the 
United States, of a line across the Rock- 
ies to the Pacific. To fail to understand 
the future of this region is the misfor- 
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tune of those whose vision is limited by 
an eighteenth century industrial horizon. 

Peru lies north of Chile and west of 
Bolivia. Here the old Spanish conquest 
reached its fullest flower. In Lima, the 
nation’s capital, is the oldest university 
in the western hemisphere. But he who 
thoughtlessly assumes that opportunity 
ceased when Pizarro looted the land of 
the Incas, or when the battle of Aya- 
cucho ended forever the European domi- 
nation, makes a mistake too ridiculous 
to be taken seriously. 

Peru has one unique distinction over 


with a saving in distance of 7,000 miles. 
Scarcely 400 miles, some of this, to be 
sure, presenting difficult engineering, 
separate the headwaters of the Peruvian 
Amazon from the centers of export on 
the Pacific. Can any one doubt but that 
a few years will see this mountain bar- 
rier crost by a railway, and the com- 
merce of a vast interior stimulated 
toward those markets that offer the 
greatest rewards in trade? It is practi- 
cally a race to see which influence will 
become the stronger ; an industrial strug- 
gle to determine whether the Amazon 
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CHICAMITA CANAL, PERU. 
The cultivable lands on the coast of Peru exceed 49,000,000 acres, but on account of the lack of water only 
about 3 per cent. of this acreage is under cultivation. Peruvian capitalists are building irrigating canals 
thru these coastal lands, which will naturally bring about a complete transformation of this zone. 


all the other republics of South America. 
It has a commercial outlet over both the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. On the east 
of the Andes, 2,300 miles from the 
mouth of the Amazon, is the seaport of 
Iquitos, from which the products of the 
country are carried without transship- 
ment to New York and to Europe; on 
the Pacific is a coast line of 1,600 miles, 
from which steamers carry freight to 
Japan, around the Horn to Europe, and 
when the Panama Canal is finisht, can 
pass direct to New Orleans or New York 


outlet or that thru the Canal will be the 
deciding factor in the growing produc- 
tiveness of Peru. 

There is an unfortunate misconcep- 
tion about the configuration of this beau- 
tiful country. The area is 713,000 square 
miles, larger than that of all the Atlantic 
States from Maine to Florida. The 
population is about 4,500,000, and the 
land lies wholly within the tropics. But 
these statements explain very little of the 
climatic conditions existing here. The 
Andean Cordilleras affect the tempera- 
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ture quite as much as does the degree 
of longitude, so that all climates and all 
products can be found within the con- 
fines of Peru. There are hot lands along 
the coast, temperate lands in the valleys, 
and cold regions higher up; and in like 
measure the sugar, rubber and cotton of 
the lower areas give place to the corn 
and other cereals of the inner valleys. A 
third zone is that called Montafia, which 
is really the land of tropical forest and 
plains extending from the eastern slope 
of the Andes to the basin of the Amazon. 
This by itself comprises more than one- 
half the total extent of the country, but 
when it is once brought under cultivation 
and the expected colonization settles into 
practical life, agriculture in Peru will 
rival the minerals in adding to the sum 
of the nation’s wealth. 

Copper, silver, petroleum and gold are 
at present the paramount products of 
Peru. The mineral resources have at- 
tracted more attention than the agricul- 
tural, but in the long run agriculture will 
play an important part in the country’s 
prosperity. The Incas knew this, and 
even today the remnants of the ancient 
irrigation canals are used for enriching 
the soil of the coast regions. More sub- 
stantial projects are proposed by the 
Government, and investigations have 
been made, with the result that 2,500,000 
acres may soon be brought into active 
use. Together with such encouragement 
to agriculture, and a hearty support to 
sincere efforts at colonization, is com- 
bined the Government’s policy of foster- 
ing railroads. A surveying party has 
just completed an inspection of a route 
from Cerro de Pasco to the Ucayali 
River, tributary to the Amazon; 1,200 
miles of new lines have been made ready 
for construction within recent years, 
new branches and feeders have been pro- 
jected, and the 1,250 miles in operation 
give access to almost every corner of the 
republic. 

The cities of these three republics have 
been left until the last, because they de- 
serve a separate paragraph, and because 
they are so illustrative of the phase of 
progress that marks their entry into the 
twentieth century. In Chile, Santiago, 
the canital; Valparaiso, the chief sea- 
port; Valdivia, Concepcién and Punta 
Arenas are as thoroly modern as most 


of the centers of our busy American life. 
In Bolivia, La Paz, the capital, possesses 
the charm of both the old Spanish center 
of aristocracy and culture, and of 
an active industrial city of the present 
day. In Peru, Lima, the capital ; Callao, 
the contiguous seaport; Mollendo, the 
international landing stage for Peru and 
Bolivia; Arequipa to the south, the loca- 
tion of the Harvard Observatory; Piura 
to the north, toward which the Amazon 
trade will some day pass—are cities in 
which an American can find a social 
life quite as satisfying as it need be. 
There are many other cities and towns 
of a second rank, where an industrial 
energy has more recently made itself 
felt, but they offer on that account an 
attraction to those who desire a still un- 
finisht field in which to develop. 

The essential wants in these three 
countries are capital and labor. In the 
industrial openings offered by their am- 
bition to use their natural resources lies 
the great opportunity for the young men 
of America; but this work cannot be ac- 
complisht all at once, nor is it a matter 
of a few dollars. The man who looks 
only at the present, and who wishes to 
earn merely the day’s wages, can do little 
in this part of South America. 

The International Bureau of the 
American Republics must not be held 
responsible for those misguided wander- 
ers who are found in all countries—too 
many, alas! in South America—and who 
assume that because a land is strange it 
must therefore be full of opportunity for 
employment. Men without funds should 
stay at home. These are the coun- 
tries of big schemes, of mighty proj- 
ects, of unlimited possibilities. Here it 
is energy, a trained mind, imagination 
and capital that count. They want the 
financier who can show them not only 
how to connect their separated units, but 
will do it. They invite the engineer who 
will show his confidence in them by de- 
vising a practical plan to build their 
needed railways, to navigate their mighty 
rivers, to harness their rushing streams 
so as to utilize their power for light and 
motive force, and to bring a verdure to 
places hitherto parched and arid. This 
requires capital. Their own natural re- 
sources will ultimately pay any price that 
these industrial undertakings will cost, 
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but the man who today and now shows 
his courage and his confidence by such 
investments will reap a splendid reward 
before his generation has past away. 

Another phase in their modern life is 
shown in their purchasing power. The 
large cities mentioned, with a score of 
smaller ones, are ready to buy from the 
factories of the world, but they have 
tastes of their own; they are not imi- 
tators nor wearers of discarded fashions, 
and they want the best. 

Ask any man who has traveled down 
the west coast of South America and he 
will tell of his delightful experiences, not 
only as a tourist, but as a merchant. If 
it is mining machinery he has to sell, he 
will find a market; if it is tools, or 
mechanical devices, or the product of 


our looms, they will buy if these articles 
are first class and meet the requirements 
of the people. Of course, there is com- 
petition, but no one need fear poor suc- 
cess if he attacks the markets sincerely 
and conscientiously. But half-hearted 
methods will not answer. Mere adver- 
tisement must not be trusted too far. 
Personal solicitation is necessary and in 
the long run pays. We Americans must 
adopt this method and learn what experi- 
ence has shown the world over, that this 
is the vital spark between sentiment and 
business. Once let the South Americans 
understand that we are aroused to the 
opportunity, and the friendship between 
us and them will be establisht on a firm 
and durable basis. 


Wasurincton, D. C. 


The Vanguard 


BY JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN 


"Tis ours to haste thru the desert waste, where the hearts of the strong men fail; 
Tis ours to blaze thru the hidden ways, when night has swallowed the trail ; 

To charge the hight in the first wild fight, when lances meet in the fray ; 

And count the cost by the leaders lost at the end of a losing day. 


We hark the cry of the souls that die, and we cheerily spur to aid; 

We meet the scorn of the tyrant’s horn with a challenge as unafraid ; 

And our flag is bright, as in God’s own light, with a white catise new from birth, 
Till we pass it on, with its luster gone, and bearing the seal of earth. 


Sometimes we hear from the distant rear the song of the ordered lines, 

Where the camp fire glows and the wassail flows and the golden booty shines ; 
And they jeer in scorn at the vanguard worn, with its scattered ranks and slow, 
As they march abreast with a shining crest, in the way that we bid them go. 


And the rest is sweet to our lonely feet in the world of the beaten track, 

And the fireside cheer sounds friendly clear when comrades call us back ; 

But we march to greet with the trumpet’s bleat and the sound of the signal drum 
The first pale streaks on the mountain peaks in the land of the kingdom come. 


New Yorxk Ciry. 











Tariff Revision and the Consumer 


BY JESSE F. ORTON, A.M. 


[This article is a revision of a paper prepared by Mr. Orton for the Tariff Day on the 
program of the Association for the Advancement of Science at Baltimore last December. 
As secretary uf the Tariff Committee of the New York Reform Club, Mr. Orton attended 
the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee ‘held in Washington before the opening 
of the present session of Congress. His testimony before the committee and his Baltimore 
address attracted wide attention in the newspapers. Mr. Orton is a lawyer with thoro 
economic training received at the University of Michigan and Cornell University ——Epitor.] 


X-REPRESENTATIVE Charles 

H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, while ad- 

dressing the Ways and Means 

Committee on tariff revision December 
2d, used this language: 

“It is an unfortunate reference that is con- 
stantly being made to the wants and anxieties 
of the consumer. The prosperity of 
the consumer goes hand in hand with the 
prosperity of the manufacturer.” 

We have long been accustomed to the 
view that the consumer’s interest is a 
subordinate one. But now mere refer- 
ence to the consumer is “unfortunate” ; 
perhaps it will soon be criminal, or at 
least an act calling for social and busi- 
ness ostracism. 

The Standing of the Consumer at 
Washington.—The majority members of 
the.Ways and Means Committee did not 
in terms echo General Grosvenor’s senti- 
ment, that the “wants and anxieties of 
the consumer” should be tabooed, but 
most of them showed their sympathy by 
action thruout the hearings. Repre- 
sentative Boutell, of Illinois, from the 
very first, set out to ascertain from wit- 
nesses what effect the lowering of duties 
would have on the man whom he termed 
“the ultimate consumer”; and _ this 
phrase soon became a standing joke with 
the committee. One would have thought 
that surely there could not be, among 
the constituents of these Congressmen, a 
single person so insignificant and vulgar 
as this same “ultimate consumer” must 
be. As most of the witnesses were pro- 
tected manufacturers, they easily agreed 
that the consumer would not be helpt by 
any reduction of duties, but the wicked 
importers would take all the benefits. 
When witnesses thought duties should 
be increast, as they frequently did, they 
were sure that consumers would not feel 
the “infinitesimal” burden that would be 
added, if indeed any were added. 

There*seemed to be a sort of division 
of labor among the committee members, 
and it was Mr. Boutell’s task to show 
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that the misguided consumers of the 
country had no need for “anxiety,” that 
they could not be helpt by removing 
taxes or harmed by putting taxes on. 
Unfortunately, a few tax-paying goats 
were mingled among the tax-eating 
sheep that appeared before the commit- 
tee, and their answers were not satisfac- 
tory to Mr. Boutell. They were very 
sure that the consumer is hurt by taxing 
the things he must buy and that he 
would be relieved by a reduction of 
taxes; but the good Representative from 
Illinois quickly forgot these discordant 
notes and went on calmly stating, day 
after day, that the unanimous opinion of 
the witnesses was that the consumer 
would not benefit, etc., and expressing a 
hope that, before the hearings closed, 
the committee’s attention might be called 
to some schedule in which reduction of 
duty would profit. ‘the ultimate con- 
sumer.” 

In showing up the folly of the con- 
sumer in supposing that he had an in- 
terest in tariff revision, Mr. Boutell had 
an able assistant in Representative 
Gaines, of West Virginia. Mr. Gaines 
delighted in attempting to prove that the 
duty, if it were all added to the selling 
price, would add very little to the cost 
of any particular article. For example, 
the duty on hides meant only a few cents 
on a pair of shoes or a carriage top, and 
the duty on iron and’ steel meant only a 
trifle for each wagon. Plainly, it was 
his opinion that the consumer who would 
object to this small increase of cost was 
a very penurious fellow, one chronically 
disposed to find fault. Mr. Gaines and 
some of his colleagues found it conven- 
ient to include in their reckoning only 
the added manufacturer’s cost traceable 
to the duty. They pointed, for example, 
to the 10 cents added to the cost of the 
average pair of shoes by the duty on 
hides, ignoring the profits which the 
wholesale and retail dealers must make 
on the 10 cents, by which the increase in 
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cost to the wearer of the shoes is made 
much greater. ' 

There proved to be at least one mem- 
ber of the committee who would not dig- 
nify the consumer’s standpoint by the 
merest mention, Representative Ford- 
ney, of Michigan. The word “con- 
sumer” does not appear to be in his dic- 
tionary. He knows only the producer, 
and regards as a blessing any duty what- 
ever which prevents the importation of 
goods and compels their production in 
this country, no matter what may be the 
cost of producing them here. Yet here 
and there, among the majority members, 
there appeared some evidence of an ap- 
preciation of the rights and interests of 
the consumer. This rare phenomenon 
was most noticeable in Representative 
Crumpacker, of Indiana, and Repre- 
sentative McCall, of Massachusetts, with 
an occasional gleam of light from Rep- 


‘resentative Hill, of Connecticut. 


This general disregard of the con- 
sumer’s interest did not appear to be 
based on the old claim that the consumer 
does not pay tariff duties, but rather 
upon the idea (1) that these taxes are 
small; (2) that the consumer derives 
great benefits from the tariff system, and 
(3) that if the taxes were removed, 
monopoly would prevent the consumer 
from getting the benefit. It seems to be 
generally admitted now that the con- 
sumer, not the foreigner, pays the tariff. 
Mr. Willis L. King, representing the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, when 
askt if the consumer pays the duty, said: 
“T think that is true. I am glad that he 
pays it.” 

The Explanation—To a certain ex- 
tent, of course, neglect of the consumer 
by the people’s representatives at Wash- 
ington is the result of a peculiar eco- 
nomic belief, the acceptance of the pro- 
tective theory, by which undue emphasis 
is placed upon the function of produc- 
tion at the expense of the correlative 
function of consumption. But, as a the- 
ory, protection is not directly responsible 
for all the indifference to the consumer. 
Honest and consistent protection, as- 
suming that there may be such, would 
not in every case forbid the consumer to 
purchase cheaply abroad. It would, be- 
fore taxing the importation of an article, 
give some consideration to the question 
whether the article can be produced in 


this country with reasonable advantage. 
In like manner, honest protection would 
give to producing interests only such a 
duty as would enable them fairly to 
compete with foreign producers, not an 
excessive duty which would exclude the 
foreign article and enable manufacturers 
in this country to exact, by combination 
or otherwise, unreasonable or monopoly 
prices from consumers. 

It cannot be doubted that Congress 
has departed very widely from that pro- 
tection which, by way of comparison, 
may be called honest and consistent. 
That this is the inevitable result of the 
system of protecting private industries 
is my own belief; but that it is a neces- 
sary consequence of that system, con- 
joined with our unrepresentative scheme 
of government, I think no observer at 
Washington can fail to see. Not only 
do selfish private interests nominate’ and 
elect Congressmen and influence their 
course in régard to legislation, but Con- 
gressmen themselves do not blush to 
have it known that they are personally 
and pecuniarily interested in the levying 
of certain tariff duties for which they 
vote as public legislators, and for which 
they work and lobby with all the skill at 
their command. 

If we had a high and honest standard 
of public morals in Congress it would be 
much easier to get an honest tariff, and 
the consumer would not be plundered as 
he is now. Whatever may be said of the 
personal character of Congressmen, I 
venture to say that the establisht moral 
code in Congress, recognized as govern- 
ing in public or official matters, is lower 
than that which prevails in most city 
councils. Here is the proof. There are 
few city councils in which a member is 
allowed to vote upon any contract or 
other question in which he is known to 
have a pecuniary interest; and in many 
cities all members of the council are 
absolutely forbidden to have any pecu- 
niary interest in any contract awarded 
by that body. In Washington it is com- 
mon gossip that, out of the nineteen 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who will frame a new tariff, vari- 
ous ones are pecuniarily interested in 
this or that schedule; that one is inter- 
ested :in tobacco, another in olives, a 
third in lumber, and so on.* 

Some of the pecuniary tariff interests 
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of Congressmen, past and present, cropt 
out at the hearings. Ex-Kepresentative 
Rhodes, of Missouri, told how he had 
introduced a bill in a former Congress, 
increasing the duty on barytes, while he 
was personally engaged in producing 
that mineral. Representative Fordney 
stated that he was engaged in the manu- 
facturing of lumber, and he bitterly op- 
posed all proposals to remove the tax 
from this ‘‘shelter” material in the inter- 
est of 80,000,000 consumers and for the 
conservation of the country’s forests. 
Mr. lordney did not state whether he 
has any interest in oil; but, in spite of 
the notorious petroleum “joker” in the 
present tariff, which gives the trust ex- 
treme protection, he made tbe statement 
that “there is not any duty at all’ on oil. 
That a Congressional _ tariff - maker 
should not know of the existence of the 
duties on petroleum and its products is 
surprising. 

A considerable number of Congress- 
men appeared before the committee as 
attorneys representing private interests 
and asking for duties on various articles. 
If a judge should descend from the 
bench and address the court of which he 
is a member, or a co-ordinate court, in 
the interest of private suitors, we should 
at once cry out against any system which 
made such an act possible. But in Con- 
gress, Representatives whose votes will 
be needed when the bill reaches the 
House appear before the committee in 
behalf of private parties; and Senators 
who will vote on the bill when it reaches 
the Senate appear and ask for favors to 
certain private industries. At the recent 
hearings before the Ways and Means 
Cominittee, Senator Hale, of Maine, one 
of the most influential men in the Senate 
and a member of the Finance. Commit- 
tee, to which the tariff bill will be re- 
ferred, appeared in behalf of a duty on 
tapioca starch. 

When the judges who are commis- 
sioned to sit at Washington and judge 
impartially between tariff-burdened con- 

*A curious illustration of the attitude of the 
“stand-pat” element toward the matter of pecuniary 
interest of legislators in the laws they make, is found 
in a recent issue of The American Economist, the 
organ of the American Protective Tariff League. 
Commer ting on an alleged public statement by the 
writer, to the effect that every one of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee “is interested in 
some business affected by protection or the lack of 
protection,” The Economist says: “We are glad of 


it. That veer fact tends to give assurance that the 
revised tariff will be a good tariff.” 
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sumers and tariff-protected producers 
not only represent selfish interests, but 
are themselves pecuniarily interested in 
their own decision, what wonder is it 
tnat the consumer’s interests are ig- 
nored? So far as moral quality is con- 
cerned, ex-Senator Burton's act in repre- 
senting private interests before one of 
the Government departments during his 
term as a Senator, for which he was 
sent to prison, was mild and harmless as 
compared with acts which are openly 
ccmmitted by members of Congress in 
tariff legislation. The one has been 
made criminal by statute; the others 
have not. 

What Revision Is Needed by the Con- 
sumer.—Something may now be said 
concerning the specific things that ought 
to be done, in justice to consumers, when 
the tariff is revised. Much genuine re- 
lief could undoubtedly be obtained by a 
fair attempt to apply the rule laid down 
in the platform of the majority party, by 
which duties are confined to the differ- 
ence between the cost of production here 
and the cost abroad, including a reason- 
able return to capital as one of the costs 
of manufacture. There are serious ob- 
stacles to a practical application of this 
rule in a manner that would be just to 
consumers. If costs of production dif- 
fer between different countries, it is no 
less true that they differ widely between 
different mills or factories in the same 
country, and even in the same mill or 
factory, from time to time. It is also 
true that it is impossible to get exact 
information as to manufacturing costs 
abroad, and no committee has ever yet 
obtained satisfactory data on costs in our 
own industries. Yet, in spite of these 
imperfections in the rule as a practical 
guide, it will serve to condemn many 
duties in the Dingley tariff which are 
known to be several times as great as 
any possible difference in costs. Indeed, 
there are numerous instances in which 
duties are imposed on articles produced 
more cheaply in this country than 
abroad, 

Among the schedules that should be 
entirely removed, according to this 
standard, may be noted iron and steel, 
lumber, coal, lead, salt, petroleum and 
hides. Among those which will stand 
markt reductions are sugar, many chemi- 
cals, woolen, cotton and silk goods, glass 
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and earthenware, machinery and imple- 
ments generally. A real attempt to ap- 
ply this rule impartially would free con- 
sumers from much tribute now paid to 
monopoly, but it would not stop the in- 
jury which results from protection given 


_to industries that are not well suited to 


this country. In the wool-raising indus- 
try we have an example of those that 
should be removed from the protected 
list on the ground that the duties are a 
burdensome tax upon the people and 
there is no prospect of developing a sup- 
ply at all adequate to the needs of the 
country. 

That these changes and others of a 
like character would bring great relief 
to the consumers of the country, the 
whole people, I think cannot be doubted 
by any one who does not ignore the ordi- 
nary laws of trade. If the Ways and 
Means Committee or Congress believes 
that the relief intended for consumers 
would be absorbed by trusts and combi- 
nations, by the thwarting of the laws of 
trade, these lawmakers should be re- 
minded that their proper function is to 
find a remedy for acts in restraint of 
trade, not to use fear of these wrongful 
acts as a pretext for continuing oppres- 
sive burdens on the people. 

If duties were reduced, as nearly as 
might be, in accordance with the test re- 
lating to cost of production, using cost 
figures that now obtain, it would be 
found that in the near future further 
large reductions could be made in ac- 
cordance with the same rule. This is 
true on account of the extent to which 
present costs, in almost every industry 
in this country, are increast by the tariff 
duties themselves, making materials and 
labor more expensive than they would 
otherwise be. Reductions in one indus- 
try will make reductions possible in 
other industries, until finally we may get 
down off the unnatural level of prices 
caused by the extraordinary tariff rates 
of the last few decades. When we get 
down to natural conditions we _ shall 
probably find few industries that cannot, 
without protection, compete in our home 
market with foreign producers. 

The claim is sometimes made that the 
burdens imposed by the tariff are, for 
the most part, borne by the rich and 
well-to-do; in other words, that the 
taxes are laid upon luxuries, I deny 


that this is true, either as to the revenue 
which actually goes into the public treas- 
ury by collection of duties on goods im- 
ported, or as to the much larger revenue 
which goes into private coffers by collec- 
tion ot monopoly prices made possible 
by the tariff wall. Tariff burdens bear 
heaviest upon the poor, and the forth- 
coming revision ought to mitigate, if it 
cannot remove, this disgraceful condi- 
tion. 

In the choice of subjects for tariff 
taxation the poor are not favored. The 
common necessities of life, materials for 
supplying the three elemental needs of 
man—food, clothing and _ shelter—are 
weighed down with oppressive: loads of 
taxation. If the burden seems lighter 
upon articles of food than upon mate- 
rials used for clothing, shelter and fuel, 
it is because on many food products the 
duty is wholly inoperative. The dis- 
crimination against the poor and those 
of moderate incomes is greatly increast 
by the extensive use of specific duties 
and by the clever way in which they are 
made to conceal oppressive taxes upon 
the cheaper articles or upon the cheaper 
grades of the same article. If we exam- 
ine the actual ad valorem rates paid on 
all imports, we find that in many cases 
the cheap grades, purchased by the poor, 
bear three or four times as heavy a tax 
as the expensive grades, purchased by 
the rich. The levying of apparently 
harmless duties, at so much per pound 
or per yard, covers a multitude of griev- 
ous sins toward the most helpless classe: 
of our millions of consumers. 

In defense of specific duties, it will be 
said that in many cases they are prefer- 
able on account of the impossibility of 
preventing undervaluation of goods im- 
ported under ad valorem duties, and that 
they are much simpler and easier to col- 
lect. In so far as this is true—and it 
undoubtedly has some foundation in fact 
—it adds one more to the many reasons 
why we should get rid of the entire tar- 
iff system as fast as possible. In this 
respect, as in many others, it is incapable 
of honest or just application. Chairman 
Sereno FE. Payne, having been thru two 
or three tariff sieges, begins to recognize 
this truth. Addressing a certain witness 
on the subject of specific duties, he re- 
ferred to “difficulties which legislators 
have in reference to the tariff, not so 
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much from the lack of information, or 
correct information, as from the nature 
of the problem itself.” In general, the 
tendency of revision should be to change 
from specific to ad valorem duties and 
to get a more impartial arrangement of 
such specific duties as are retained. Bet- 
ter some undervaluations and frauds on 
the revenue than this discrimination 
against the poor by a professedly just 
government ! 

The prospect of relief for consumers 
from unequal and unjust tariff burdens, 
unfortunately, is clouded by the appar- 
ent necessity of raising revenue from 
import duties. Taxation of ¢itizens in 
proportion .to their expenditures for one 
or more articles of use is indefensible, 
so far as justice in distributing the bur- 
dens of government is concerned. But 
the Federal Constitution practically 
closes many of the avenues of legitimate 
taxation, and the Supreme Court has by 
construction closed certain others. Thus 
fortified in some measure by legal neces- 
sity, as well as by private cupidity, the 
system of raising revenue from tariffs 
will be continued for the present. The 
substitution of a better plan is hindered, 
not only by the avowed advocates of the 
protective theory, for whom tariff_rev- 
enue is merely a convenient by-product, 
but also by many professed opponents of 
protection who do not scruple to secure, 
under plea of the necessities of the rev- 
enue, protection for some pet industry, 
and also by consistent opponents of pro- 
tection who cannot see that revenue tar- 
iff taxes are unjust in themselves and 
are among the most effective supports 
of the protective system. 

Where excessive or prohibitive duties 
are lowered to a point which puts do- 
mestic and foreign producers, on a fair 
competitive basis, the revenue will usu- 
ally be increast as a result of larger im- 
portations. Certain schedules have been 
recommended for abolition and certain 
others for reduction. It is likely that 
the increase in revenue from the sched- 
ules reduced, thru greater importations, 
would offset the losses of revenue from 
the schedules abolisht. Above all, no 
plea of revenue requirements, however 
plausible, should be allowed to secure 
the retention of any duty which has long 


been the means of taxing the necessities 
of the people for the benefit of monop- 
oly. Flagrant examples of this class are 
the duties on iron and steel, coal, lumber 
and petroleum. Undoubtedly much 
more revenue can be derived from luxu- 
ries than is now obtained, quite as often 
by reducing the rate as by raising it. 

I recommend the taxing of luxuries 
rather than necessities, merely as a 
choice of two evils, well knowing that 
no complete and satisfactory division of 
articles into these two classes can be 
made; that what is one man’s luxury 
may be another man’s necessity, and 
that between the most elemental neces- 
sity and the most superfluous luxury, 
there is a long and continuous series of 
articles, and of grades of articles, sepa- 
rated from each other often by almost 
imperceptible differences, so far as their 
relation to luxury is concerned. 

What of the System?—A full discus- 
sion of the economic aspects of protec- 
tion cannot be attempted here. But 
even if we grant the validity of all the 
essential arguments for the protective 


system in economic theory, it must, in. 


my judgment, be admitted that the pres- 
ent public interest calls for successive 
radical reductions and for the ultimate 
abolition of the entire system. What- 
ever good, if any, can be obtained from 
a protective policy thru the diversifying 
of industries was secured by this coun- 
try some years ago. The tendency of the 
system toward corruption of government 
and a lowering of the political ideals of 
the people is, I believe, irresistible. The 
tendency toward the support of monop- 
oly has been most markt in our recent 
history. The system requires a choice 
between two serious evils—ineffective 
collection of the revenue and unjust dis- 
criminations against the less wealthy 
classes of consumers, with the chances 
in favor of the greater evil being chosen. 
And, finally, the levying of duties on im- 
ports is impossible of such adjustment 
as to afford a just or tolerable means of 
raising government revenue. For these 
reasons, which can be accepted by be- 
lievers in the economic benefits of pro- 
tection, the tariff system today stands 
condemned as a menace to the well- 
being of our country. 
New Yorx Crry. 














The Painted Stelze of Pagasze 
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5 ITHOUT the least exaggera- 
1 tion, we may assert that the 


recent finds at Pagase of 
painted sepulchral slabs mark the open- 
ing of an entirely new chapter in our 
knowledge of ancient Greek painting. 
For it must be admitted that our ac- 
quaintance with this department of an- 
cient art has hitherto been lamentably- 
small. The Parthenon stands forever an 
imperishable monument of the splendor 
and perfection of Greek architecture. 
The Aphrodite of Melos, the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, the Delphi Charioteer, and 
the Mourning Athena still speak to us 
today in all their incomparable beauty. 
The strained eye needs only to fix itself 
upon these, and scores of other master- 
pieces, to realize that all later sculptors 
are but children compared with the 
Greeks. But with regard to Greek paint- 
ing, the case is far different. The great 
pictures of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, and 


Apelles were for the most part painted 
upon perishable material—upon wood, 
or the thin coating of the walls of build- 
ings—and hence they have not been able 
to resist the ravages of time. Not a 
single authentic painting by an eminent 
Greek master has been preserved to us; 
nay, not even a well attested copy or 
imitation of such a work, dating from 
the best period of the art. 

Where, then, have scholars found the 
materials for.the learned and volumi- 
nous histories of Greek painting which 
may be seen in our libraries? Partly, to 
be sure, in the writings of ancient crit- 
ics, such as Pliny the elder, Lucian, and 
others. But for our conception of the 
works themselves, we have been obliged 
to rely chiefly upon the painted vases 
which have been found in such numbers, 
and which form so characteristic and 
interesting a feature of the Greek artistic 
output. The painters of these vases 
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were far more than mere handicraft 
men. They were often real artists. More- 
over, they frequently took their subjects 
and style of treatment and grouping of 
characters from admired works of the 
great painters of their day, and so afford 
us many useful hints as to the original 
pictures themselves. But it must not be 
forgotten that the art of vase painting 
reached its highest development in the 
fifth century before Christ, before the 
maturity of painting proper. © After 
Polygnotus had introduced greater va- 
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attached to the mummies of Fayyum in 
Egypt. But the Pompeiian wall paint- 
ings, tho they possess considerable mer- 
its of composition, coloring, and expres- 
sion, yet draw their inspiration from an 
art already in its decline, and hence they 
can tell us little of the great painters of 
the fourth century before Christ. The 
Fayyum portraits are perhaps the best 
examples of Greek painting which we 
have hitherto possest, and altho en- 
caustic portraiture can never compare 
with painting in oils, yet some of the 
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VIEW OF THE EAST SIDE OF THE OUTER AND INNER TOWER OF 
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PAGAS#Z, WITH THEIR 


SOUTHEAST CORNER. 


riety of coloring, and Apollodorus had 
begun to grade his colors according to 
the play of light and shade, the true art 
of painting burst its swaddling bands 
and soon reached a perfection which 
mere vase painting could not aspire to 
rival. 

Next to vase painting the most im- 
portant sources of our knowledge of 
Greek painting are the wall decorations 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and the 
portrait heads, mostly painted on wood, 
which have more recently been found 


pictured faces from Egypt can hold their 
own with modern portraits. But the 
Fayyum mummy tablets, like the Pom- 
peiian wall paintings, are late, and so 
give us only tantalizing glimpses of an 
art whose real masterpieces are irrecov- 
erably lost. 

Perhaps some one may be inclined to 
ask how we know that the admired 
works of the painters of the fourth cen- 
tury were inasterpieces. The answer is 
easy. We know it from the testimony 
of the ancients themselves. And among 
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these ancients there are not a few whom esteem by his contemporaries as the 
we have learned to respect as unerring statues of Praxiteles, and this in a gen- 
critics of art. The paintings of Apelles, 
for example, were held in quite as high 


MARBLE STELE OF ARCHIDICE, WITH THE PAINTED REPRESENTATION IN COLORS. 
From Pagasez in Thessaly. 
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STELE OF STRATONIKOS. 


eration whose critical taste was in- kinds, which the world still regards as 
structed and refined by the daily study of supreme excellence. Incredible as it 
and enjoyment of works of art of all may seem, it is not unlikely that if we 
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possest, uninjured, the Aphrodite An- 
adyomene of Apelles, we should rank 
it even above the Dresden Madonna, 
just as we are forced to admit a gran- 
deur in Phidias which even Michelangelo 
could not attain. 

In view, then, of the unquestionable 
excellence of Greek painting, and of the 
very scanty specimens of its work 
which have been preserved to us, it is 
easy to understand why the recent finds 
at Pagase have been greeted with such 
enthusiasm by archeologists. The place 
where the discoveries were made is rich 
in mythological and historical interest. 
Pagasze lies in southeastern Thessaly, 
a few miles south of the charming mod- 
ern town of Volo, a the head of the 
Gulf of Volo, anciently known as the 
Pagasean Gulf. The traveler reaches 
Volo from Athens by steamer in a little 
more than twenty-four hours (or fifteen 
hours, if the railway be followed as far 
as Chalcis). The sail around Sunium, 
past Marathon and Aulis, thru the Euri- 
pus at Chalcis, and on past Thermopy- 
le, is indescribably beautiful. At Paga- 
sz one is immersed in memories of Jason 
and the Golden Fleece. “Sunny Iolchus” 
is very near, and at Pagase itself the 





ship Argo was built and launched, and 
the “flower of mariners” set forth on 
their immortal voyage into the unknown 
East. There the Clashing Rocks awaited 
them, and the fire-breathing bulls, and 
the dragon—perils which Jason sur- 
mounted by the help of friendly god- 
desses, and of the lovely sorceress 
Medea, who was moved to irresistible 
passion by Aphrodite’s power, thru the 
spell of. the iynx, “maddening bird.” 
During the Macedonian period Pagasze 
was partially deserted for the newly 
founded Demetrias, nearby, but in Ro- 
man times it again became an important 
city. 

Excavations were begun at Pagase 
during the summer of 1907 under the 
leadership of Mr. A, S. Arbanitopoulos, 
Greek Ephor of Antiquities for Thes- 
saly.* The excavations brought to light 





*The writer is indebted to Mr. Arbanitopoulos for 
the opportuntiy of seeing his valuable finds [which 
are not yet published], and for much assistance in 
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the fact that outside the original city 
wall of Pagasz, perhaps during the sec- 
ond century before Christ, a new ram- 
part had been built, apparently in the 
utmost haste, to meet some. pressing 
danger. It was made with an inner and 
outer wall, filled in—and this is what 
interests us most—with a vast mass of 
sepulchral slabs, or stele, from the 
neighboring graves. If these had been 
stele of the ordinary kind, carved in 
relief, like the many beautiful monu- 
ments from the Ceramicus to be seen in 
the museum at Athens, they would have 
been interesting enough. But what 


many ways. The forthcoming rerort of Mr. Arbani- 
topoulos, in the Greek archzological ‘“‘Ephemeris,’’ is 
awaited with profound interest by all classical arche- 
ologists, é 
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gives them their inestimable value is the 
fact that hundreds of the Pagaszan 
stela are painted with beautiful colored 
pictures, reminding us in many ways of 
the Pompeiian wall paintings, but, in 
the opinion of some of the most compe- 
tent critics who have examined them, of 
even finer workmanship. 

Painted stele, to be sure, were: not 
entirely unknown before, but the very 
few which had been found were badly 
damaged and of little artistic merit. The 
stele of Pagasz, on the other hand, are 
numbered by hundreds, some of them 
quite unbroken, with the colors as fresh 
as if they had been painted but yester- 
day. A number of these have been care- 
fully reproduced in facsimile, and the 
copies are to be seen in the rooms of 
the Greek Archzological Society at 
Athens. The originals still lie in the 
little museum at Volo, in the basement 
of the excellent local gymnasium. The 
painted stele are believed by Mr. Ar- 
banitopoulos to include works of all the 
centuries from 500 B. C. nearly down to 
the beginning of our own era. They, 
therefore, cover the whole period of the 
rise, perfection, and decline of Greek 
painting. 

The Pagase stele are shaped like 
ordinary Greek sepulchral slabs. They 
are from three to four feet high and 
from one to two feet broad, often em- 
bellisht at the top with gable and cor- 
nice, and with the familiar “egg and 
dart”” ornamentation. Many of them 
bear inscriptions, first cut in the stone 
and then painted red. The style of the 
letters is naturally an important aid in 
estimating the age of the work. The 
inscriptions often state only the name 
of the person commemorated—‘“ Phila, 
daughter of Melas,” “Cleon, son of 
Timotheus,” “Artemisia, wife of Cleon.” 
In other cases an appropriate reflection 
is added. - 

The pictures represent scenes of the 
same general character as the reliefs 
upon the stele with which we are fa- 
miliar—a single person, two persons 
standing or sitting, greeting each other 
or engaged in conversation, and usually 
with no conspicuous indication of 
mourning. The colors are warm and 
rich, dark reds and browns predominat- 
ing, but these are set off bv beautiful 
tints of violet and vermilion, blue, yel- 

































































low, green, and purple. The composi- 
tion and drawing, as well as the color- 
ing, are excellent. Perhaps the finest of 
these paintings, in a technical sense, a3 
well as the most full of human interest, 
is the one which is here reproduced, page 
533, quite inadequately, of course. The 
stone is unfortunately broken, and no 
inscription is preserved, but the scene 
appears to be the death of a young 
woman in childbirth. On a couch with 
two mattresses and a pillow (repre- 
sented with extraordinary fidelity) lies 
the mother in her youthful beauty. Her 
eyes are closed in death, and at the foot 
of the bed the father sits, gazing fixedly 
at the face of his wife, and scarcely 
noticing the child, which the nurse holds 
in her arms, apparently hoping to dis- 
tract the father’s grief. A youthful 
male figure, perhaps a trusted servant, 
stands at the door. The faces are 
painted in a rich reddish brown, which 
forcibly recalls the well-known “Aldo- 
brandini Marriage” in the Vatican. The 
husband’s features, in particular, are ex- 
tremely strong and beautiful, and the 
portrait is certainly not unworthy of 
being compared with the most esteemed 
works of Dutch or Italian painters. The 
scene is full of pathos, and in its simple 
picture of human grief it reminds us 
that the great central events and emo- 
tions of life—love, marriage, birth, and 
death—were exactly the same to our 
kinsmen on the shores of the A*gean 
two thousand years ago as to us today. 
The. external setting alone is changed. 
We may add that, above and at the sides 
of the picture, the. stele is beautifully 
ornamented with architectural effects. 
Together with the other pieces of this 
remarkable collection, it will eventually 
find its way to the great museum at 
Athens—a museum already of supreme 
interest to all lovers of Greek art, and 
open, gratuitously, to all the world by 
the wise generosity of the Greek Gov- 
ernment in its poverty. The prospective 
opening of the Balkan railway, connect- 
ing Greece at last with the European 
lines, will vastly increase the number of 
travelers who find their way to the 
mother city of all our Western culture. 
The finds at Pagasze are another il- 
lustration of the fact, now becoming 
familiar, that classical archeology is one 
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of the most progressive of sciences. 
Within the memory of the present gen- 
eration the limits of authentic Greek 
history have been pushed back more 
than a thousand years by the excava- 
tions in Crete and elsewhere, and today 
the most enlightened nations of the 
world, Greeks, Germans, Frenchmen, 
Italians, Englishmen, and Americans, 
are vieing with one another in the effort 
to find and interpret the buried accumu- 
lations of antiquity. The restless eager- 
ness of the modern world will not be 
satisfied till every existing monument of 
that marvelous A*gean civilization has 
been brought to light and understood. 

Atuens, GREEcs. 
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Carl Schurz’s Last Volume 


Tue third and final volume of Carl 
Schurz’s “Reminiscences”* begins with 
the Gettysburg battle. The.author’s nar- 
rative ends with 1869, when he took his 
seat as a Senator from Missouri. The 
remainder of his life is sketcht by Fred- 
eric Bancroft and Prof. William A. Dun- 
ning. 

All of Schurz’s descriptions of battles 
are vivid, None is more so than his story 
of Gettysburg. The whole field is set 
before the reader as in a shifting pano- 
rama. The converging of troops at 
Gettysburg ; the terrible first day’s strug- 
gle in and about the town; the retreat 
to the hights and the massing there of 
the slowly arriving troops ; the prolonged 
and desperate contests of the second 
day; the third day’s cannonade and the 
dramatic charge of Pickett’s division— 
are pictured in unforgettable outlines. 
Nor does the author forget the darker 
and more gruesome side of war in his 
description: the sight of the field after 
the battle, with its thousands of dead 
and mutilated forms, and the scenes in 
and about the tents and sheds where the 
surgeons performed their amputations, 
often breaking down with hysterical 
weeping over the horror of their tasks 
—all this he has given as we believe it 
has never been given before. 

The Eleventh and Twelfth Corps were 
shipt to Chattanooga after the disas- 
ter of Chickamauga, and took part: in 
Bragg’s memorable defeat. But Schurz 
had difficulties with Hooker, and did not 
accompany Sherman on the march to 
Atlanta. He was for a time stationed 
at Nashville in command of a “corps of 
instruction,” and in the following sum- 
mer took the stump in advocacy of Lin- 
coln’s re-election. The election over, he 
was at once sent forth by the War De- 
partment on the task of urging the 
State Governors to organize corps of 
veterans. In April he was ordered to 
ee CT tak cide tone. sate, te 
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join Sherman at Goldsborough, North 
Carolina, and was present at the surren- 
der of Johnston’s army. Then he re- 
signed his military commission. 

It was a long and busy career in civil 
life that now opened for him. President 
Johnson sent him on a tour of investi- 
gation of the South, a task that soon 
ended in a complete alienation from the 
President. He entered ardently into the 
contest against Johnson, tho during 
the impeachment proceedings he was ab- 
sent from the country. In 1869 he was 
elected a Republican Senator from II- 
linois. Favoring Grant’s election in 
1868, by 1870 he had become opposed 
to the President, and he was the leader 
of the Liberal movement of 1872. He 
distrusted Greeley, and supported the 
ticket with reluctance. In 1876 he sup- 
ported Hayes, and was made Secretary 
of the Interior. He supported Garfield 
in 1880, but went over to Cleveland in 
1884. In 1896 he opposed Bryan, but 
in 1900 supported him, and in 1904, tho 
taking no active part in the campaign, 
advocated the election of Parker. 

Schurz was a German Liberal of the 
old school. The newer problems of so- 
cial and industrial life seem not to have 
concerned him. Civil service reform, 
sound money, anti-imperialism, tariff re- 
vision, “good government,” compre- 
hended the greater part of his political 
program. That his policy was uniform- 
ly consistent will always be a matter of 
debate. His change of attitude toward 
reconstruction was in its way almost as 
remarkable as Andrew Johnson’s; and in 
many of his actions on public questions, 
a good case for an equal incongruity can 
be made out. But nothing ever dis- 
turbed the serenity of his belief in him- 
self. His words leave the reader in no 
doubt of his entire satisfaction in the 
rectitude of his acts and the infallibility 
of his judgment. His biographers keep 
up the same strain to the end. Perhaps 
the most instructive passages in the three 
volumes are those which give glimpses 
of Lincoln—the great ruler who was 














often in doubt, who rigorously criticised 
himself, who so frequently confest him- 
self in error. The contrast between 
the patient humility of the one and the 
aggressive self-assurance of the other is 


extreme, 
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Travelers in the Orient 


So many men are traveling the un- 
traveled wilds of Western China and the 
impassable Tibetan highlands that it will 
soon stop being profitable to write books 
about it—if it ever was. But From Pe- 
king to Mandalay,’ being the outcome of 
a sort of rest-tour of a British magistrate 
of Wei-hai-wei, is not a chase after scien- 
tific or geographical discoveries, as the 
author frankly confesses, but a very hu- 
man expression of interest in people and 
magnificent scenery. Mr. Johnson went 
by rail from Peking to Hankau, then four 
hundred miles westward by steamer to 
[chang, after that across country thru 
the great, rich province of Sze-chuan 
until he had passed into the great high- 
lands and turned southward along the 
edge of Tibetan China—or Chinese Tibet 
—in the grandeur of the eastern Hima- 
layas, sometimes over passes of more 
than seventeen thousand feet, and com- 
ing down again in the province of Yun- 
nan, he brought up finally at Mandalay, 
in Burma. Delicate-stomached explorers 
may be hindered from making these 
Tibetan highlands too common by noting 
that Mr. Johnson had to live almost 
wholly on tsamba, which is parched bar- 
ley meal mixt with yak butter, and on 
Tibetan tea, a paste kneaded up mostly 
of the stalks of the tea plant, of which he 
says he found it “always drinkable if one 
added plenty of butter and forgot it was 
meant to be tea.” He found everywhere 
unvarying kindness, for the very good 
reason that he treated the natives with 
real human sympathy. Of the Chinese 
antipathy to foreigners he significantly 
remarks: “If they love the people of 
Europe no better than they did eight 
years ago, I am not aware that-we have 
done anything to win their affections.” 
lt is something of a pity that the West 
cannot see thru this British magistrate’s 
eyes the foolishness of not discriminating 
between mere stupid or malicious antip- 
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athy and the well-founded dread of that 
foreign aggression that threatens not 
only the right of the Chinese to develop 
their own country, but the very founda- 
tion of their political and social fabric 
itself. ' 

To attempt a biography* of a woman 
who wrote so fully and vividly of her 
travels as Isabella Bird Bishop is to set 
out on a road plentifully furnisht with 
pitfalls, and the author has fallen into a 
fair number of them. She admits at the 
beginning that she is only filling in the 
intervals between Mrs. Bishop’s own ac- 
counts, so that the book is sketchy at the 
most interesting points and burdened 
with a good deal of valueless detail in 
between. But having said this, it is but 
fair to add that the consecutive account 
of that wonderful little traveler’s life— 
she was only five feet high—and the 
gradual evolution of her attitudes on po- 
litical and religious questions, makes a 
book which was distinctly worth the 
writing. The strangest thing about the 
woman was the contradiction between 
her life at home and abroad. In England 
she was an invalid, often confined to her 
bed, but once over - seas, furbisht out in 
some half-masculine costume, astride an 
Arab horse, a saddle mule or a Tibetan 
yak—whose particular propensities seem 
to be a natural peevishness, combined 
with an insane habit of going skipping 
over all the rocks that can be found at the 
edges of precipices—wet with rains and 
the fording of rivers, sleeping in tents 
in all weathers, eating the most impos- 
sible food when she could get it or going 
hungry for days, cut off for months from 
European care or companionship—under 
these conditions she seemed to tap some 
source of indomitable hardihood and 
courage, and to renew her hold of life in 
the open air in the midst of perilous ad- 
ventures. 

s&s 
A Happy Half-Century, and Other Essays. 
By Agnes Repplier, Litt. D. Boston and 
ano York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1.10. 

As Miss Repplier remarks, “this is a 
day given over to the shedding of ink.” 
Several thousand graduates of the 
English departments in our colleges are 
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turned out each year, and as, of course, 
all of them begin at once to shed ink in 
acceptable forms, it is no small praise to 
say that Miss Repplier retains a hold on 
the highest average of readers of our 
magazines that may reasonably be envied 
by the best of her rivals in the use of the 
blue-black blend. Her essays are not all 
in out-of-the-way fields, nor is she always 
engaged, like so many of our younger 
writers, in trying to make two blades of 
grass grow where there is a market call 
for only one. A gleaner, rather, in old 
fields she has been, and with an eye for 
the promising grains. What old-time 
ripeness of the filling cereals she has, 
first and last, gathered into the service- 
able magazines is shown in just a baker’s 
dozen of essays now before us, every one 
of which has its own peculiarly delicious 
savor. In them all the one word which 
best describes her own spirit is a word 
much used by her in telling us of that 
happy half century of which she treats 
so tantalizingly well—‘vivacity”—liveli- 
ness, a laughing spirit gilding the gath- 
erings of a keen intelligence. She has a 
ood deal of fun—sober fun—out of the 
old ladies of our grandmothers’ time— 
not all of them old ladies, either; for at 
that happy date there were grandchildren 
poking fun at their grandmothers, whose 
simplicity and old-time manners were 
droll enough. But Miss Repplier has 
excellent fun with both sorts of grand- 
mothers—those who were then in their 
teens and those who had been. Not one 
of the thousand college bachelors mint- 
ing the English vocables can make them 
half so gladsome as she makes them 
when she tells us of the days of “esti- 
mable Miss Monflathers,” whose imag- 
inary silks have been kept in lavender 
for more than half a century. Fashions 
were different then from fashions' of to- 
day. Manners were different. And 
accomplishments! There has been evo- 
lution in accomplishments! Old ladies 
were not playing bridge whist in the 
morning. The young and fair were not 
sticking four pins into mysteriously con- 
cocted flyaway hats preliminary to a 
Bernard Shaw matinee. Quite the con- 
trary. The unsophisticated young ladies 
at boarding school were making “fila- 
gree baskets that would not hold any- 
thing’’—Oh, fie! fie!—‘Ionic temples of 
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bristol board, shell flowers and paper 
landscapes.” Poor things! we say. They 
should, like our Boston mothers of today, 
be poring over cardboard puzzles instead. 
They were “pricking pictures ‘with pins, 
taking ‘impressions’ of butterflies’ wings 
on sheets of gummed paper, and messing 
with strange, mysterious compounds 
called diaphanie and potichomanie, by 
means of which a harmless glass tumbler 
or a respectable window pane could be 
turned into an object of desolation” ; and 
otherwise ‘‘accomplishing” themselves in 
the “ornamental arts.” Thus she has 
her fun out of such dear, delight- 
ful old grandmothers’ grandchildren 
—and they seem to have been very 
dear to all the men of their day, except, 
perhaps, to grim old Dr. Samuel John- 
son, who, as Miss Repplier gleaningly 
quotes, thought next to nothing of their 
accomplishments. ‘Next to mere idle- 
ness,” says he, as he swallows his twenty- 
seventh cup of tea—“next to mere idle- 
ness, I think knitting is to be reckoned 
in the scale of insignificance.” If he had 
seen one of his hateful Boston grand- 
nieces of today, if any such exist, work- 
ing out a pasteboard puzzle of two cats 
and a little girl, he would have broken 
his cup with envy. But the grandmother 
field is only one of the baker’s dozen in 
which Miss Repplier gleans modestly. 
She finds wheat of good quality, and, 
with a demure charm quite equal to that 
of Ruth gleaning after the servants of 
Boaz, she heaps her thirteen baskets. To 
us the best of them all is that particular 
basket in which lie all the foiled ambi- 
tions of little Miss Bender, who, in an 
unhappy moment, met Charles Lamb. 
Of course, Lamb just then was aching to 
get home to begin leaving off tobacco 
with one last pipe. We commend that 
basket to our readers, as, indeed, we 
commend all the thirteen. Taking up a 
new magazine, seldom do we fail to look 
first to see what Miss Agnes. Repplier 
has contributed. 


Jacob Jordaens, His Life and His Work. 
Translated from the Dutch of Max Rooses 
by Elisabeth C. Broers. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $12.50. 

In art as in literature this is the day 
of rehabilitation and revival. While the 
furbishing-up of outworn reputations has 
sometimes meant but the glorification of 
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the second-rate, it has as often meant 
seeing things in their true proportions: 
and it is this which one looks for in the 
case of Jacob Jordaens, whose turn it :s 
today. If the curator of the Plantin- 
Moretus Museum in Antwerp brings this 
“most Antwerpian of seventeenth century 
Antwerp painters” into a sort of fellow- 
ship with Rubens and Van Dyck, it is 
only fair to the biographer and critic to 
note that he does so with the same mis- 
givings which his reader feels—for while 
Rubens was a colorist beyond compare, 
and Van Dyck a kind of poet-painter, 
Jordaens was always the most burgherly 
of burghers—in his work as in his life at 
Antwerp. Yet it is precisely as the inter- 
preter of his time and class that this arch- 
realist must attain his highest fame: and 
not as burgher-painter alone—apprecia- 
tive of the Fleming love for beer and 
skittles; of the inspiration that lurks in 
fish-markets and animal-life and a frank 
materialism—but also as one who stood 
outside the all-pervasive Italian influence 
and even, during the greater part of his 
career, largely independent of Rubens 
himself. Rooses’s account of Jordaens 
lacks something of what one may, for 
lack of a juster term, call composition; 
yet one would scarcely know whither to 
turn for a better-qualified interpreter of 
his life and art than the present author— 
whose study of Rubens is known to all. 
The running commentary on the repre- 
sentative product of this painter of bour- 
geois portraits, peasant groups, and ban- 
queters (one must here pass over his ec- 
clesiastical subjects—almost always per- 
functory and sometimes even artificial— 
as, too, his excursions into the mythology ; 
and his contributions in tapestries, etch- 
ing and watercolors), is supplemented 
by the biographical narrative, a complete 
list of Jordaens’s works, and a well-made 
index. But one lingers longest over the 
illustrations of which the volume is the 
rich treasury—140 of them in text, and 
32 as full-page photogravures. The fact 
that Jordaens was frankly repetitious will 
not disturb the reader of this volume; 
in the study of the various treatments 
given to a single theme by this somewhat 
commercial yet always interested artist, 
lies one of the most abiding charms of 
the text and its illustrations. Max 
Rooses has provided here a letter-press 


admirable for its measured enthusiasm 
and unfailing sanity in treating a subject 
worthy of just this quality of considera- 


tion. 
& 


Highways and Byways in Surrey. By Eric 
Parker. With illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Pp. xix, 452. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

After the numerous volumes of motor 
travel in England, whose authors carry 
one with a rush from north to south, 
from east to west, of the little island, 
until one holds one’s breath with fear lest 
the next plunge should be over the edge 
into the sea, Mr. Parker’s Highways and 
Byways in Surrey comes as a real relief. 
There is no hurry in Mr. Parker’s pages. 
He has plenty of time to walk, to saunter, 
even to get lost in the lanes and byways. 
A little scorn of the motor car and the 
bicycle peeps out here and there in his 
pages—the feeling of the man to whom 
Nature really belongs, the man who loves 
and cherishes all her beauties, for the 
people who condescend now and again to 
leave the cities for a hasty glance at her. 
Battles and general elections, treason and 
poetry, literature and fishing, there is 
scarcely a note in English life which is 
not struck by Mr. Parker in his entertain- 
ing pages. Surrey is but a small county, 
and except for its share of London’s sub- 
urbs, it does not contain even a second- 
sized city. But being so near to London, 
and, moreover, as a thorofare to the 
English Channel, it has shared in almost 
every movement of importance since 
Julius Caesar landed on Albion’s shores. 
Nevertheless and with all its nearness to 
the great metropolis, no county in Eng- 
land has preserved more of the Old 
World color and feeling in its towns and 
villages than Surrey, and in spite of bla- 
tantly new “improvements” in both pub- 
lic and private buildings, the Old World 
streets, the quaint low-roofed houses with 
crumpled lichened tiles, the elaborate 
carved and painted doorways, knockers, 
lunettes and steps are still in evidence in 
almost every town and village in the 
county. It will be’ a rarely fortunate 
reader of Mr. Parker’s pages who can 
hope to follow his example. Where is 
the man or woman who is so abundantly 
endowed with health and leisure as to be 
able to make some forty excursions on 
foot in one single county of England? 
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But even those who cannot hope to emu- 
late Mr. Parker may learn their England 
better from his pages—and that tho 
he describes but one county—than from 
twenty more pretentious treatises. 

& 


Literary Notes 


....Our Colonial Curriculum, 1607-1776. 
(Central Pub. Co., Washington, $2.) In this 
book of 300 pages the author, Dr. Colyer 
Meriwether, after very wide research, has 
aimed to describe not only the courses and 
subjects of study in all grades of education 
then, but to show what was actually attempted 
in the school room, and what was accom- 
plisht. This is a useful reference work for 
any educational library, as it is the only book 
covering this field. 


....-The demand for Socialist books would 
seem to be increasing. The Charles H. Kerr 
Company, of Chicago, the principal publishing 
house in this line, continues to pour forth a 
stream of volumes upon the various phases of 
“orthodox” Socialism. Of more recent works, 
not before mentioned in these columns, these 
original productions are to be noted: The Rise 
of the American Proletarian, by Austin 
Lewis; Evolution, Social and Organic, and 
Ten Blind Leaders of the Blind, by Arthur M. 
Lewis: The Russian Bastile, by Simon O. Pol- 
lock; The Theoretical System of Karl Marz, 
by L. B. Boudin; The Common Sense of So- 
ctalism, by John Spargo; Marxian Economics, 
by Ernest Untermann, and The Republic, by 
N. P. Andresen. Both Mr. Boudin’s and Mr. 
Untermann’s books have to do with Marxism, 
pure and simple. The former is controversial, 
the latter is expository. Both will be found 
exceedingly valuable by students of Socialistic 
economics. Mr. Spargo’s book has achieved 
an immediate popularity as a simple expo- 
sition of the elements of Socialism. Aus- 
tin Lewis’s book gives an excellent ac- 
count of the genesis and development 
of the working class in the United States. Ar- 
thur M. Lewis’s first book is a popular treat- 
ment of physical and social science, and his 
second a criticism of the utterances of certain 
anti-Socialists. Mr. Pollock gives a graphic 
account of the persecutions of political prison- 
ers in Russia who were incarcerated in the 
Schiisselberg Fortress. Mr. Andresen dis- 
cusses in dialogue form many of the social 
problems of the day, and concludes with an ar- 
gument for the cooperative commonwealth. 
Of the translations publisht the most important 
is the second volume of Marx’s Capital. This 
work has not before appeared in English, tho 
it was publisht in German in 1893, ten years 
after Marx’s death. The translation is by Er- 
nest Untermann. Engels’s “Anti-Duehring,” 
publisht under the title Landmarks of Scien- 
tific Socialism, also appears for the first time 
in English. It is translated and edited by 
Austin Lewis. Winfield R. Gaylord translates 
Paul Kampffmeyer’s Changes in the Theory 
and Tactics-of the German Social Democracy. 
George Plechanoff’s excellent little work, An- 
archism and Socialism, translated some years 


ago by Mrs. Aveling, is republisht with an 
introduction by Robert Rives La Monte. 
Marx’s Value, Price and Profit, and Revolu- 
tion and Counter-Revolution, also translated 
by Mrs. Aveling, are republisht, and Paul La- 
fargue’s The Right to Be Lazy and Other 
Studies, translated by Charles H. Kerr, ap- 
pears for the first time in English. All of 
these books are publisht at popular prices. 
About half of them are priced at 50 cents 
each, the remainder at $1.00 (excepting the 
Marx volume, which is $2.00). 


& 
Pebbles 


An editor of a Western exchange recently 
began worrying about how he would get his 
shirt on over his wings after reaching paradise. 
An envious contemporary sarcastically ob- 
served that his difficulty would likely be in 
finding out how he could get his hat on over 
his horns.—The Gayman (Kan.) Herald. 


Tue Man—I'd give anything if you would 
kiss me. 

The Maid—But the scientists say that kisses 
breed disease. 

The Man—Oh, that’s all right. Go ahead 
~ 9 make me an invalid for life—Chicago 

ews. 


A YOUNG man went to see his sweetheart, 
and it began to rain. She asked him to 
stay all night. While she was getting his 
room ready he went out. Half an hour 
later he came in dripping wet and all out of 
breath. She asked him where he had been. “I 
just ran home for my‘nightshirt,” he replied — 
Success. 


A MATHEMATICAL professor had been invited 
by a city friend to visit him at his residence in 
a certain square and had promised to do so. 
Meeting him some time afterward, the friend 
inquired of the professor why he did not come 
to see him. 

“I did come,” said the mathematician, “but 
there was some mistake. You told me that 
you lived in a square and I found myself in a 
parallelogram, so I went away again.”—Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 


OBSERVING a passenger with the’ unlighted 
butt of a cigar in his fingers, the street car 
conductor requested him to put it out. 

“It 1s out, you chump,” responded the pas- 
senger. 

“Pardon me,” resumed the conductor, “if I 
have failed to make myself clear. The condi- 
tion to which I had reference was not one of 
mere temporary non-combustion, but of elimin- 
ation, the eradication, I might say, of the phys- 
ical presence of your nicotine-laden remnant, 
this process followed necessarily by cessation 
of the odor now permeating an atmosphere al- 
ready somewhat deficient, I fear, in the essen- 
tial element of ozone. I’m an humble conduc- 
tor, and my aim is to please, but, you big 
porcine stiff, you throw that cigar thru the 
door, or I'll throw you and it both. See?” 

“Excuse me, professor,” replied the passen- 
ger meekly, and the incident was closed.—Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger. 
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The President’s Inaugural 


Ir must be remembered that this is 
not a Message to Congress, but an Ad- 
dress to the People. President Taft 
wishes the people to understand what his 
attitude is to public affairs, and he will 
later make definite recommendations to 
Congress. 

He has said many times before what 
he now repeats about tariff revision. 
Only one thing he adds, and that is sig- 
nificant—that “in the making of a tariff 
bill the main purpose is taxation, and 
the securing thereby of a _ revenue.” 
That sounds almost like a Democratic 
heresy. We are used to the cry of “Tar- 
iff for revenue only,” but from the other 
political side. To be sure, Mr. Taft does 
not say “only”; he said “mainly”; and 
to be sure he proposes such duties as will 
balance the cheaper cost of production 
abroad ; but the emphasis is changed. It 
is not chiefly protection, but revenue, 
and that is well. The Republican party 
has been tied long enough to that burden 
of the protective doctrine. It was no 
part of the original Republican party’s 
platform, and it was added when, after 
the War, it was necessary to find all ex- 
cuses for heavy taxation. Perhaps now 
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we may look for relief and for more 
scientific principles in taxation, and the 
Republican party may get back to Re- 
publican principles of reform. 

Of course, President Taft says what 
he had often said, and could in duty only 
say again, on the special reforms which 
will for all time make the last adminis- 
tration notable. But while that adminis- 
tration. was in a way revolutionary, this 
will be administrative. It will perfect 
methods and processes which Mr. 
Roosevelt inaugurated. Now, to en- 
force those reforms Mr. Taft says will 
be a principal object before him. Much 
has been accomplisht. Railroad abuses 
and corporate lawlessness have been 
largely corrected, but there are restric- 
tions of the. anti-trust law that need to 
be relieved, and the President will pro- 
pose such legislation next December ; 
but now he would have Congress in this 
extraordinary session give itself wholly 
to tariff revision. 

An extremely important matter which 
the President calls attention to is the 
protection of aliens from injustice and 
violence. At last may we not hope that 
Congress, besought by two Presidents to 
put the protection of aliens under Fed- 
eral courts, will do its duty. It is a dis- 
grace to the country that when by treaty 
and by international law we are under 
obligation to protect citizens of other 
countries living with us, we are not able 
to do it as a nation, but leave their pro- 
tection to the States in which they hap- 
pen to be. It is humiliating to have to 
tell Japan or Italy, when one of its citi- 
zens is murdered, that the United States 
did not have an arm long and strong 
enough to protect him, because, forsooth, 
Congress had not taken pains to take up 
the matter, but had left their protection 
to local prejudice. We have had again 
and again to pay damages for such in- 
jury, while we could not punish those 
that did it. We need such a law to 
maintain friendly relations with other 
nations. 

Mr. Taft defends a strong navy, am- 
ple to protect our interests. We appre- 
ciate the argument that the best way to 
protect ourselves is to be abundantly 
able to protect ourselves, but we have 
not believed that there is any such need 
of protection as has been proclaimed by 
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the navy men. Mr. Taft suggests quite 
another danger than that from Japan or 
Germany. He says that in the East 
there may arise complications as to the 
open door, and that if we wish to have 
our voice heard we must be able to en- 
force our position. That means that in 
Manchuria Russia may shut the door, 
and we should be able to insist that it be 
kept open, and back up what we say. 
That is to be considered. It means, of 
course, that there is fear that Russia, if 
Russia be in mind, would not consent to 
refer the difficulty between us to The 
Hague. We do not believe Russia 
would dare refuse. 

The President speaks with wisdom on 
various other subjects, such as_ the 
Panama Canal, the government of the 
Philippines, economy of appropriations, 
postal savings banks and mail subsidies ; 
but we will comment on but one other 
subject presented—the negro question. 
He expresses himself as quite devoid of 
race prejudice. He would give men 


equal treatment, with no regard to color. 
He calls on the people of the South to 
administer the laws as to suffrage with 
strict impartiality, shutting out white 


and black illiterates with absolute im- 
partiality. But that is impossible, be- 
cause of the “grandfather” clauses, un- 
der which pretty much any illiterate 
white man can vote, because his father 
or grandfather was in the Confederate 
army, while the negro slaves were not in 
the army. But if the registrars will ad- 
mit to the polls negroes who can read 
as freely as they do whites, that will be 
fairly satisfactory, and that is only ele- 
mental justice, which any one ought to 
approve. There is more question as to 
his announcement that, in the best in- 
terests of the negroes themselves, he 
does not think it best to put negroes in 
office in districts where their appoint- 
ment will occasion friction. But that 
rule would shut out negroes entirely 
from appointive office in States in which 
they are more than half, or nearly half, 
the population. That is not a square 
deal, and doubtless Mr. Taft sees it; but 
he believes that a square deal will do 
more hurt than good. Perhaps so—we 
are not certain; but this we know, that 
it is a disgrace to any class of citizens, 
white or black, who will insist selfishly 
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on keeping all the offices for themselves 
and exclude another class. Luckily for 
the humbler offices the civil service will 
give equal chance to all, and it is their 
own fault if any race does not get its 
share. We trust that if President Taft 
accepts the general exclusion of negroes 
from appointive offices in certain States, 
he will to some extent balance the wrong 
elsewhere. We believe he is at heart the 
best friend the negro has had since Lin- 
coln. He believes a man’s a man for all 
the tint of his skin or the kink of his 
hair. 

A word for the general tone of this 
address to the people. It is different 
from one of Mr. Roosevelt’s even when 
he proclaims the same policy. Mr. Taft’s 
tone is that of the bench, not that of the 
platform or pulpit. President Roosevelt 
was at heart a preacher, an exhorter, 
and a very good one, too. He did not 
spare emphasis. We thank him for this 
his attitude, for it did good. We shall 
now hear a milder rhetoric, only the 
cool, dispassionate decision of a judge— 
of what is wise more frequently than of 
what is right. We do not mean that Mr. 
Taft has a less keen conscience than Mr. 
Roosevelt, but he says less about duty 
and justice and the basal ethics of which 
we usually hear too little. Mr, Roose- 
velt was the eager prophet of reforms; 
Mr. Taft will be the judicial voice of 
law ; both needed—Roosevelt then, Taft 


now. 
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The Cabinet 


Wir the President goes his Cabinet; 
but of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet two re- 
main. Secretary Wilson will still pre- 
side over the Department of Agriculture. 
For twelve years he has held the office, 
its first occupant, and serves under his 
third President, and if, now seventy-two 
years old, he shall live thru this year, he 
will have surpast the record of Albert 
Gallatin, who was Secretary of the 
Treasury for twelve years and nearly 
nine months. It seems to be held that the 
Department of Agriculture is not po- 
litical, and, further, that Secretary Wil- 
son has been a most capable official. 

The other hold-over is Secretary 
Meyer, but he is transferred from the 
Post Office to the Navy. He and Mr. 
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Wilson are the only two members of the 
Cabinet who are not lawyers, Mr. Wil- 
son a farmer, and Mr. Meyer a _ mer- 
chant. To be sure, Mr. MacVeagh is a 
merchant—or was till the other day, but 
he was a lawyer first. Mr. Meyer has 
had large experience in business, in poli- 
tics, and in diplomatic service, and ought 
to be a useful adviser. 

The Secretary of State is Premier of 
the Cabinet, and in case of the death of 
the President and Vice-President would 
succeed to the Presidency. An abler 
man for the place could hardly be chosen 
than is Mr. Knox. He is a lawyer of 
supreme ability, like his predecessor, Sen- 
ator Root, and has previously had Cabi- 
net experience. It makes comparatively 
little difference who are at the head of 
other departments, but it may affect the 
whole history of the world who is Sec- 
retary of State. His action will main- 
tain peace or create war. He has charge 
of all our foreign relations, and very se- 
rious they may be. The President in his 
Address calls attention to the question of 
the open door of trade in the East, and 
intimates that its closing may lead to 
war. He also refers to the obligation of 


our country to protect American citizens, 


native or naturalized, when visiting 
abroad; and he further calls attention to 
the international difficulty which may 
arise if we do not, in our turn, properly 
protect citizens of other countries living 
with us. These are all matters with 
which the Department of State has to do, 
and they require the highest ability and 
experience. Perhaps no man has in 
larger measure these qualities, with which 
to continue the good service of John Hay 
and Elihu Root. Fortunately President 
Taft also has these qualities in supreme 
degree, so that we may be assured that 
our country will be admirably served in 
its foreign relations. We may hope that 
the men chosen as Ambassadors and 
Ministers to other countries will be such 
as will fill and not merely occupy their 
positions. 

The new Secretary of the Interior is 
Mr. Ballinger, of Oregon, the Attorney- 
General is Mr. Wickersham, of New 
York, and the Secretary of Commerce is 
Mr. Nagel, of Missouri, all experienced 
lawyers and competent for their posts, 
tho not so well known to the public as 
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to the legal profession. These are the 
positions which require special energy 
and ability to carry out the new reforms 
inaugurated by Mr. Roosevelt. The hon- 
esty of the Administration and its suc- 
cess will depend very largely on their 
faithful performance of their duties. 
They have to do with interstate com- 
merce, with land frauds and Indian 
frauds, with rebates and watered stocks, 
with the restraint of railroads and cor- 
porations, with internal waterways and a 
hundred other matters which come close 
to the people. On them will come the 
selection of those agents who will see 
that the laws are executed and offenders 
punisht. Take, for example, one of the 
smallest, and yet one of the most con- 
spicuous bureaus, that of Indian Af- 
fairs. A most devoted man has been at 
the head of it under Mr. Roosevelt; but 
Mr. Leupp must resign, and everything 
depends, now that we are closing up that 
business, on the selection of a man who 
knows the work and has the interests of 
the Indian at heart, and will not sacrifice 
them to those of the dominant race. 

The politician of the Cabinet is Mr. 
Hitchcock, who succeeds Mr. Meyer as 
Postmaster-General, and comes from the 
same State of Massachusetts. And yet 
we sincerely hope that the Post Office is 
to be less and less a political machine. It 
is a great business; and business and pol- 
itics are incompatible. If he will forget 
that he has managed a great political 
campaign, and will try to make the De- 
partment serve the people, and can ex- 
tend its province, as so often recom- 
mended, he may win honor equal to that 
of the highest of his older associates. It 
is a disgrace that our Post Office should 
be more backward than in any other of 
the great countries. It is rival business 
selfishness that prevents its better service. 

The only ex-Democrat in the Cabinet 
is Mr. Dickinson, of Tennessee, a suit- 
able choice. The post is one which will 
become, we hope, before very long a sur- 
vival and then be dropt. At present the 
Navy Department, held by Mr. Meyer, is 
the more important, but both are con- 
cerned with the un-Christian sorts of en- 
ergy which will one of these days cease 
to be reputable. Even now they are ex- 
cused no longer as agencies of offense, 
but solely of self-defense. We will soon 
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straighten that out, and give to internal 
improvements the hundreds of millions 
we now give to the game of war. 

Notwithstanding these two depart- 
ments, which linger over from the Stone 
Age of savagery, it is a good Cabinet, 
and we anticipate an admirable Adminis- 
tration. 

od 
An Experience Meeting on 


Woman Suffrage 


THERE are two questions of special im- 
portance now before the American peo- 
ple, woman suffrage and _ prohibition. 
Like most political movements these have 
followed the lines of the weather maps, 
the storm centers originating in the 
West and sweeping over the country 
eastward. Both subjects are now active- 
ly discust in almost every State, but the 
discussion is too theoretical, too abstract. 
We hear people asking, “Would woman 
suffrage (or prohibition) work?” What 
they should ask is rather, “How does it 
work?” For whatever else may be said 
about these two systems they are certain- 
ly not novelties or experiments. Both 
have been for more than a generation in 


complete operation in some of our States 
and in partial or local operation in most 


of them. Talk is cheap. Experience is 
dear. We want to get the more valuable 
of the two before the readers of THe 
INDEPENDENT. We have only to raise 
our office window and whistle down Ful- 
ton street to bring to us plenty of prac- 
tised writers who would turn in good, 
readable articles on either side of these 
or any other questions before next press 
day. But instead of taking the easiest 
way we are going to ask our readers, in- 
cluding those who are not practised 
writers, to give us the benefit of their 
personal observations in the form of 
brief articles or letters. 

One thing at a time. We will take 
up first the question of the extension of 
the rights of women rather than the 
question of the restriction of the rights 
of saloonkeepers. Do you know any- 
thing about the actual workings of wo- 
man suffrage? Does it have the direful 
and beneficial effects predicted by its op- 
ponents and advocates? Does it break 
up the home and defeminize the enfran- 
chised voters? Does it abolish all the 
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masculine vices or any of the feminine 
vices? How does the price of women 
voters compare with that of the men? 

We do not want these testimonies con- 
fined to the four States where women are 
completely enfranchised. There are twen- 
ty-nine States where the school suffrage 
is extended to them and others where 
municipal or other limited rights prevail. 
Do you live in one of these? If so, do 
you vote? If not, why not? This is not 
confined to women. We want to hear 
from the men who do or can vote quite 
as much as from the women. We want 
letters from all parts of the country and 
from those who know at first hand of the 
working of equal suffrage in other coun- 
tries. And, as having an important bear- 
ing on the question, how does womar 
suffrage work where it is not; that is, 
how well are things run where the men 
have a monopoly of voting privileges? 
What part do women take in politics or 
administration in the States where they 
cannot vote? What influence do they 
exert and what public services do they 
perform on commissions or unofficially ? 

If you have any information that will 
throw light on this question send it to us 
before the 1st of May. Between 250 and 
300 words is the best length. If over 
400 the article is liable to be omitted or 
cut down. Make it personal and spe- 
cific. We want anecdotes rather than 
statistics. State what opportunities you 
have had for observation, where and how 
long; what you have found out and what 
conclusions you draw from it, but in- 
formally, not in this order. Some pho- 
tographs also would be welcomed on 
whatever points related to the subject are 
susceptible of illustration. 


a 
Agriculture in the South 


THE South has been devoted to agri- 
culture from the outset. This has 
worked to its advantage, yet some ills 
have been developed thru the dominance 
of a single industry. It has led to a kind 
of agricultural pride, and there has 
grown a conceit for establisht ways. 
There is not a Southern State that might 
not today go ahead of Illinois and Ohio. 
but will not. Nature has furnished no 
other section of the country with any- 
thing like the material for making and 
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enriching soil. Legumes of all sorts 
abound, ready to call nitrogen out of 
the air. It is possible to grow alfalfa 
and crimson clover, but it does not pay 
in the presence of such legumes as velvet 
bean and beggar-weed. The soil is easi- 
ly worked and the climate is less wear- 
ing, while the expenses of life are con- 
siderably less than 
States. Alf the same the Southern far- 
mer is rarely getting rich, except in fav- 
ored spots where truck growing com- 
mands the market ahead of all competi- 
tors. 

The Southern farmer has, however, 
learned how to use commercial fertil- 
izers; but he is relying upon them al- 
most all together. As a result we are 
not likely to find land as badly worn out 
as it was by the old-time tobacco grow- 
ers. These fertilizers, however, act as a 
sort of makeshift rather than make soil. 
They enable the plant to get at the life 
of the soil, and to some degree take life 
out of the atmosphere. What is now 
needed is a general knowledge of the 
value of the materials Nature offers 
without charge. If the farmer, instead 


of burning these, will compost them, he 
will anually add to the soil a great body 


of humus, and have his fertilizer at the 
same time. The whole South has been 
burned over every year for half a cen- 
tury, to accommodate free running stock. 
This simply throws back into the air 
what Nature has woven into grass and 
leaves and weeds, leaving as soil material 
only a few ounces of potash to the acre. 

Southern agriculture has, however, re- 
cently gained in the development of man- 
ufactures; for the two industries work 
together far more advantageously than 
either alone. The North has always car- 
ried manufactures with agriculture. The 
result has been a tendency to innovate, 
to push forward, to try new methods— 
to be accurate and resourceful. In this 
the South is gaining, altho a Southerner 
likes nothing so well as to laugh at inno- 
vation. He has never been called “Old 
Hayseed”; never had to go thru the tun- 
nel of agricultural depression, such as 
created the era of deserted farms. Yet 
a Southern proprietor has hardly more 
indulgences than a Northern hired hand. 
Northern farming had the hitter experi- 
ence of havinz its rival industry pro- 


in the Northern 
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tected. Two generations of this policy 
reduced farming to contempt, turned the 
best brains over to the factories, built up 
enormous cities at the cost of the coun- 
try. Southern agriculture never went 
thru this rivalry; never had its conceit 
modified by a sharp struggle. Now 
manufacturers are invading the country 
and the conditions are getting to be quite 
like those of fifty years ago in New York 
and Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile the Agricultural College is 
an institution of every State, and touches 
the spirit and the life of the South very 
much as it does the thought and work of 
the North. It is crowding its common 
sense methods and scientific principles, 
not quite as fast as in Illinois and Mich- 
igan, but with a good deal of determina- 
tion and success. Farmers’ institutes 
are held in every Southern State, and 
all the leading papers have departments 
which express the spirit of the Experi- 
ment Stations. The South needs, how- 
ever, more farmers’ clubs, well led, for 
the discussion of a wider range of ques- 
tions. The correlation of agriculture to 
all our social movements must be felt. 
The Cracker, who has been laughed at 
as the poorest of the poor whites, is af- 
ter all more responsive to new ideas than 
the imported Northerner, who generally 
is a dry goods clerk or invalided profes- 
sional man, gone South to undertake 
fruit growing or truck raising. The 
Cracker really knows something about 
land, but these fellows have everything 
to learn. 

Florida, which stands for advanced 
agriculture, perhaps the most of any 
Southern State, is laboring under the 
weight of an invasion that began as long 
ago as the seventies.. Settlers came in 
under the influence of an orange craze. 
They were mostly from cities; some of 
them clerks or teachers, and all seeking 
cash rather than homes. They made 
clearings in the pines, planted orange 
croves, invested every dollar they could 
borrow at fifteen and twenty per cent.; 
then came the freeze of 1895, and left a 
bankruptcy as absolute and complete as 
the world ever saw. Those that were not 
immediately driven from the State were 
mainly tradesmen and storekeepers, and 
for a few vears farmers were scarcely 
discoverable. The trouble now is that, 
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straighten that out, and give to internal 
improvements the hundreds of millions 
we now give to the game of war. 
Notwithstanding these two depart- 
ments, which linger over from the Stone 
Age of savagery, it is a good Cabinet, 
and we anticipate an admirable Adminis- 


tration. 
& 


An Experience Meeting on 
Woman Suffrage 


THERE are two questions of special im- 
portance now before the American peo- 
ple, woman suffrage and _ prohibition. 
Like most political movements these have 
followed the lines of the weather maps, 
the storm centers originating in the 
West and sweeping over the country 
eastward. Both subjects are now active- 
ly discust in almost every State, but the 
discussion is too theoretical, too abstract. 
We hear people asking, “Would woman 
suffrage (or prohibition) work?” What 
they should ask is rather, “How does it 
work?” For whatever else may be said 
about these two systems they are certain- 
ly not novelties or experiments. Both 
have been for more than a generation in 
complete operation in some of our States 
and in partial or local. operation in most 
of them. Talk is cheap. Experience is 
dear. We want to get the more valuable 
of the two before the readers of THe 
INDEPENDENT. We have only to raise 
our office window and whistle down Ful- 
ton street to bring to us plenty of prac- 
tised writers who would turn in good, 
readable articles on either side of these 
or any other questions before next press 
day. But instead of taking the easiest 
way we are going to ask our readers, in- 
cluding those who are not practised 
writers, to give us the benefit of their 
personal observations in the form of 
brief articles or letters. 

One thing at a time. We will take 
up first the question of the extension of 
the rights of women rather than the 
question of the restriction of the rights 
of saloonkeepers. Do you know any- 
thing about the actual workings of wo- 
man suffrage? Does it have the direful 
and beneficial effects predicted by its op- 
ponents and advocates? Does it break 
up the home and defeminize the enfran- 
chised voters? Does it abolish all the 
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masculine vices or any of the feminine 
vices? How does the price of women 
voters compare with that of the men? 

We do not want these testimonies con- 
fined to the four States where women are 
completely enfranchised. There are twen- 
ty-nine States where the school suffrage 
is extended to them and others where 
municipal or other limited rights prevail. 
Do you live in one of these? If so, do 
you vote? If not, why not? This is not 
confined to women. We want to hear 
from the men who do or can vote quite 
as much as from the women. We want 
letters from all parts of the country and 
from those who know at first hand of the 
working of equal suffrage in other coun- 
tries. And, as having an important bear- 
ing on the question, how does womar 
suffrage work where it is not; that is, 
how well are things run where the men 
have a monopoly of voting privileges? 
What part do women take in politics or 
administration in the States where they 
cannot vote? What influence do they 
exert and what public services do they 
perform on commissions or unofficially ? 

If you have any information that will 
throw light on this question send it to us 
before the 1st of May. Between 250 and 
300 words is the best length. If over 
400 the article is liable to be omitted or 
cut down. Make it personal and spe- 
cific. We want anecdotes rather than 
statistics. State what opportunities you 
have had for observation, where and how 
long; what you have found out and what 
conclusions you draw from it, but in- 
formally, not in this order. Some pho- 
tographs also would be welcomed on 
whatever points related to the subject are 
susceptible of illustration. 


st 
Agriculture in the South 


THE South has been devoted to agri- 
culture from the outset. This has 
worked to its advantage, yet some ills 
have been developed thru the dominance 
of a single industry. It has led to a kind 
of agricultural pride, and there has 
grown a conceit for establisht ways. 
There is not a Southern State that might 
not today go ahead of Illinois and Ohio. 
but will not. Nature has furnished no 
other section of the country with any- 
thing like the material for making and 
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enriching soil. Legumes of all sorts 
abound, ready to call nitrogen out of 
the air. It is possible to grow alfalfa 
and crimson clover, but it does not pay 
in the presence of such legumes as velvet 
bean and beggar-weed. The soil is easi- 
ly worked and the climate is less wear- 
ing, while the expenses of life are con- 


siderably less than in the Northern 


States. All the same the Southern far- 
mer is rarely getting rich, except in fav- 
ored spots where truck growing com- 
mands the market ahead of all competi- 
tors. 

The Southern farmer has, however, 
learned how to use commercial fertil- 
izers; but he is relying upon them al- 
most all together. As a result we are 
not likely to find land as badly worn out 
as it was by the old-time tobacco grow- 
ers. These fertilizers, however, act as a 
sort of makeshift rather than make soil. 
They enable the plant to get at the life 
of the soil, and to some degree take life 
out of the atmosphere. What is now 
needed is a general knowledge of the 
value of the materials Nature offers 
without charge. If the farmer, instead 
of burning these, will compost them, he 


will anually add to the soil a great body 
of humus, and have his fertilizer at the 


same time. The whole South has been 
burned over every year for half a cen- 
tury, to accommodate free running stock. 
This simply throws back into the air 
what Nature has woven into grass and 
leaves and weeds, leaving as soil material 
only a few ounces of potash to the acre. 

Southern agriculture has, however, re- 
cently gained in the development of man- 
ufactures; for the two industries work 
together far more advantageously than 
either alone. The North has always car- 
ried manufactures with agriculture. The 
result has been a tendency to innovate, 
to push forward, to try new methods— 
to be accurate and resourceful. In this 
the South is gaining, altho a Southerner 
likes nothing so well as to laugh at inno- 
vation. He has never been called “Old 
Hayseed” ; never had to go thru the tun- 
nel of agricultural depression, such as 
created the era of deserted farms. Yet 
a Southern proprietor has hardly more 
indulgences than a Northern hired hand. 
Northern farming had the hitter experi- 
ence of havinz its rival industry pro- 
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tected. Two generations of this policy 
reduced farming to contempt, turned the 
best brains over to the factories, built up 
enormous cities at the cost of the coun- 
try. Southern agriculture never went 
thru this rivalry; never had its conceit 
modified by a sharp struggle. Now 
manufacturers are invading the country 
and the conditions are getting to be quite 
like those of fifty years ago in New York 
and Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile the Agricultural College is 
an institution of every State, and touches 
the spirit and the life of the South very 
much as it does the thought and work of 
the North. It is crowding its common 
sense methods and scientific principles, 
not quite as fast as in Illinois and Mich- 
igan, but with a good deal of determina- 
tion and success. Farmers’ institutes 
are held in every Southern State, and 
all the leading papers have departments 
which express the spirit of the Experi- 
ment Stations. The South needs, how- 
ever, more farmers’ clubs, well led, for 
the discussion of a wider range of ques- 
tions. The correlation of agriculture to 
all our social movements must be felt. 
The Cracker, who has been laughed at 
as the poorest of the poor whites, is af- 
ter all more responsive to new ideas than 
the imported Northerner, who generally 
is a dry goods clerk or invalided profes- 
sional man, gone South to undertake 
fruit growing or truck raising. The 
Cracker really knows something about 
land, but these fellows have everything 
to learn. 

Florida, which stands for advanced 
agriculture, perhaps the most of any 
Southern State, is laboring under the 
weight of an invasion that began as long 
ago as the seventies.. Settlers came in 
under the influence of an orange craze. 
They were mostly from cities; some of 
them clerks or teachers, and all seeking 
cash rather than homes. They made 
clearings in the pines, planted orange 
groves, invested every dollar they could 
borrow at fifteen and twenty per cent.; 
then came the freeze of 1895, and left a 
bankruptcy as absolute and complete as 
the world ever saw. Those that were not 
immediately driven from the State were 
mainly tradesmen and storekeepers, and 
for a few vears farmers were scarcely 
discoverable. The trouble now is that, 
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as the country fills up again, it is very 
easy to buy. When New England 
pioneers went westward they undertook 
to raise nearly all that they needed for 
home consumption, but settlers in the 
South do not undertake anything of the 
sort. They have long store bills, buying 
their milk and honey and eggs and but- 
ter, if not also their vegetables. The 
cow is an animal to run loose on the 
ranges, and she scarcely gives milk 
enough to suckle her own calf. Country 
life must be independent, and when it is 
not it has lost its meaning. 

All this, however, is undergoing a 
steady change. There are more home 
builders coming in, and the Crackers and 
the negroes are learning how to keep 
away from the store. There are fewer 
animals on the ranges, and more cows in 
pasturage or on soilage. Good butter 
can be bought in nearly all small country 
districts, and Crackers are opening milk 
routes ; while negroes are learning that to 
work for themselves is the real genius 
of farming. Negrophobia is wearing out 
just about in proportion as the negro be- 
comes a home builder. Nobody really 
fears the negro. Pretense to that effect 
is the desire to hide inferiority. North- 
ern settlers lock up their houses, and 
leave their property for six months, and 
return in the autumn to find not an 
article touched. It is simply a matter of 
color. Unfortunately the devil was 
painted black, and the negro happens to 
have the same color. On the whole the 
American negro is a fine fellow. He is 
a pretty good product of American civil- 
ization. Whites begin to ride in Jim 
Crow cars without sniffing, and a decent 
sort of negro is sure of good treatment 
in the white people’s church. A negro 
neighborhood is socialistic, and they hold 
things a good deal in common. The poor 
whites live apart, are shy, and generally 
reticent. They make up for their soli- 
tary lives by very freely collecting news 
when in town. On the whole the Cracker 
element is full of promise, now that 
slavery is out of the way. As farmers 
there is very little choice between the 
two elements, but the Cracker will al- 
ways be more independent. 

The South stands today for what the 
North represented about fifty years ago. 
It lacks the stock law which will turn its 
ranges into private pastures, and get rid 
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of such pests as the cattle tick. Such 
laws are, however, already in sight, and 
we shall soon hear the last of the razor- 
back hog and the hardly less razor-back 
cow. A good deal is being accomplisht 
by migratory farming and the establish- 
ment of some really up-to-date agricul- 
tural homes. Some of the railroads are 
helping admirably, but others care only 
for tourists, and are working on a princi- 
ple that absolutely ignores farming evo- 
lution. They are doing as little as possi- 
ble to develop homes, unless it be on 
swamp lands owned by themselves. The 
great waterway system, which is project- 
ed to goclear around the North and the 
South, is going to bind together the twe 
sections, and very materially help in a 
closer interchange of ideas and methods. 
There are difficulties to be overcome in 
this pioneering southward as there were 
in pioneering westward; there are sec- 
tions that will be brought under tillage 
only with great difficulty ; yet the South- 
ern States are moving normally and 
hopefully along the lines which the North 
has trodden successfully. 


& 


Making the Environment 


MAN is transforming the surface oi 
the world nowadays, in a large and lit- 
eral way. When the Panama Canal is 
completed there will be a continuous 
steamer route around the earth nearly at 


its greatest girth. Already iron high- 
ways encircle it. By means of gigantic 
dams for storing the waters of the Nile. 
the marvelous productiveness of ancient 
Egypt will be doubled or trebled. By 
irrigation works and deep borings mil- 
lions of acres in what was once de- 
scribed as the great American desert, 
have been converted into superb farming 
lands. After three generations of wan- 
ton destruction, the people of the United 
States are awakening to the vital impor- 
tance of saving the forests that are left 
to them and of reforesting areas that 
have been devastated. 

It is natural that the impression 
should extend that the human race, 
which, in the evolutionary process, has 
been developed thru adaptation to a pre- 
existing environment, is now so far in 
command of its situation that it can 
make environments to suit itself, and 
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thereby fashion itself to its own liking. 
Certain social philosophers, like Lester 
F, Ward and most of the Socialists, have 
promulgated or defended this view. It 
is in a measure true, but before building 
all imaginable castles of the air upon im- 


aginary new environments, it is well to. 


make a few preliminary investigations. 

Thus far the greater part of all human 
action upon the physical world has been 
destructive, and nothing which it is pos- 
sible now to do can recreate all that has 
been lost. For example, from early 
Roman writings we know that those 
parts of Central Europe which now are 
included in the empires of Germany and 
Austria were densely forested, and that 
the energetic blond stock of the early 
European population which was distrib- 
uted along the entire length of the val- 
leys of the Danube and the Rhine had 
acquired both physical and mental char- 
acteristics from ages of forest life. 
European governments may conserve 
great and valuable forests, but they can 
never again give over the best part ot 
the arable land of their continent to the 
tree crop of the olden time. On an even 
larger scale in North America plow-land 
and paved streets have displaced timber, 
and human beings have displaced the in- 
credibly vast herds, swarms and bands 
of wild creatures that once populated 
this western world. 

Merely to admit facts like these is to 
acknowledge that there are definite lim- 
its to what can be achieved by artificial 
environment-making. There is a won- 
derful equilibrium in the natural world, 
and to disturb it is to make changes so 
far reaching that no mind can follow 
them to the end. We can, if we choose, 
increase the forest area, but, unless the 
population of the world is to be dimin- 
isht, we cannot greatly curtail the area 
devoted to agriculture, mining, manu fac- 
turing and transportation. Probably we 
have very nearly reached the limit of 
profitable conversion of forest into ara- 
ble land. What physical, chemical and 
economic limits there may be to inten- 
sive cultivation we do not yet know. 

It is pretty safe to say that most of the 
talk about an indefinite multiplication of 
the human race thru a wiser fashioning 
and a better utilization of the physical 
environment is rather wild. It is easy 
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enough to say that the State of Texas 


_could support a population larger than 


the present population of either Europe 
or the United States; and so it could, 
other things being multiplied-in propor- 
tion. But it is certain that some other 
things cannot be multiplied in proportion. 
Such a population would have to live in 
ways quite unknown to the present gen- 
eration, or make demands upon the prod- | 
ucts of other parts of the world which 
there are no present means of meeting, 
and which it is not at all certain can be 
devised and provided. 

Even more important than the question 
of the quantity of human life in its rela- 
tion to the environment, is that of its 
quality. If it should turn out to be true 
that, as Professor Ripley and some other 
anthropologists maintain, the European 
blond stock which has played a great and 
distinctive part in human history is‘ be- 
ing lost in the brunet blood of Southern 
Europe and the United States, and if the 
new product is likely to have different 
ideas and standards from those which 
have been the warp and woof of Grecian, 
Roman, Teutonic, Gallic and English 
civilization, could any possible recon- 
struction of an environment, in connec- 
tion with eugenic experimentation repro- 
duce that old Danubian race? We have 
to adinit that the probabilities seem to be 
negative. 

What is the moral of all this? Well, 
we are not moralizing. Perhaps it is only 
the old and well-tested wisdom that it is 
an excellent plan to combine habits of 
thrift with a cultivation of moderate ex- 


pectations. 
& 


Poverty in England 


AFTER three years of investigation the 
3ritish Royal Commission on the condi- 
tion of the poor has issued a report of 
staggering length, of which we give an 
account in the “Survey of the World.” 
In forty volumes of statistics, evidence, 
special investigations and conclusions 
they diagnose and prescribe for that dis- 
ease of poverty which is eating toward 
Britannia’s vitals. 

It is three-quarters of a century since 
a similar report, a document that has 
been the standard authority since, was 
issued by the most famous of all com- 
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missions, a report which resulted in a 
new Poor law, the breakdown of which 
this latest commission records. 

At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries the 
industrial revolution and a bad system of 
poor relief, inherited from the reign of 
Queen Bess, were threatening the de- 
struction of England’s manhood. So in- 
discriminate and preposterous was the 
State’s bounty that women were some- 
times married for the sake of the public 
charity they were receiving; the honest 
laborer lived worse than the able-bodied 
pauper he was paying to support and 
taxes sometimes absorbed the whole in- 
come from property. Revelations of 
these absurdities roused the self-support- 
ing inhabitants to drastic action, and a 
new Poor law, stern, scientific, bloodless, 
a bitter medicine for an alarming con- 
dition, was enthusiastically adopted. 

It provided against pauperization by 
sentimental kindness; but it could not 
foresee nor provide against the cruel re- 
sults, now apparent, of converting Brit- 
ain into a huge factory. In 1846 the 
odious Corn laws, the product of land- 


lord parliaments, were repealed, in order 
that manufacturers, paying low wages, 
might not see their workpeople absolute- 


ly starve before their eyes. Gradually 
these manufacturers had been winning 
strength in the legislature, and when, 
thru the appalling potato famine in Ire- 
land, John Bright said, “Famine against 
which we had warred suddenly became 
our ally,” their victory was won. A lit- 
tle later the prairies of America began to 
pour cargoes of wheat into England’s 
ports, prices fell lower and lower; the 
farmers, all paying high rents for their 
lands, were ruined; and great tracts, 
especially in the eastern counties, went 
out of cultivation. 

Meanwhile the cities were spreading 
like leprous spots, blasting the fair beauty 
of which Chaucer and Shakespeare sang, 
and sucking the rosy cheeked rustics into 
their maws. Among the statesmen the 
territorial magnates railed and mourned 
over declining rents and depopulated 
country sides; but their long day of 
power was over. Remembering the lean 
days of the Corn laws few heeded their 
selfish laments. The manufacturing 
bourgeoisie, installed in the seats of the 
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mighty by the enfranchisement of the 


_middle classes, were making hundreds 


per cent. A race of prophets, Dickens, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Kingsley, Morris, were 
like voices crying in the wilderness. The 
rulers, blind with fatness and drunk with 
luxury, could see only one danger—a 
war in which Britain’s navy should fail 
to defend the argosies which daily fed 
her industrial hosts. So millions upon 
millions, and yet again millions, were 
lavished on ships of war, while all the 
time the physical and moral stamina of 
the men who must be’ put behind the 
guns was rotting in foul slums. “The 
serious feature of our report,” says Lord 
George Hamilton, chairman of the com- 
mission, “is the deliberate statement that 
the conditions of life in London and 
other big towns are such as to produce 
a degenerate race, morally and physically 
enfeebled.” 

Gradually the conscience of the more 
moralized parts of the nation has been 
wakened and the more skilled and better 
paid of the workmen roused, with the 
result that a small pension, beginning 
this year, is paid to the needy over sev- 
enty years of age and the puzzle of un- 
employment dominates politics. For the 
solution of that puzzle England is in a 
bad position, for her economic life is lop- 
sided. By land monopoly her agricul- 
ture has been half-strangled. The pride 
and greed of the few families which own 
the soil has made small holdings and in- 
tensive farming, which would have coun- 
teracted the effects of cheap wheat, ex- 
cept in rare cases, impossible. Every 
aspiring proletarian has been driven to 
the city, where, at any rate, “the career 
was open to talent.”’ Consequently, when 
an industrial crisis contracts England’s 
trade and damps down her factory fires 
an overwhelming fraction of her people 
is affected. In America the seaboard 
cities and the Pittsburg district may be 
half - paralyzed while the spacious rural 
areas feel no pang. So long as natural 
causes, commissions on country life, and 
the sound sense of the nation maintain 
that condition America will not know 
such poignant pains as England now suf- 
fers. For John Bull no permanent relief 
is possible until he smashes the strangling 
land monopoly and puts more of his peo- 
ple back upon the soil. 
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Senator Depew has of- 
fered in the Senate a reso- 
lution looking to changing 
Inauguration Day to the last Wednesday 
in April, by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 
said against it. As it is, the interval is 
too long between the election of Presi- 
dent and the accession of the new Ad- 
ministration. That would make the in- 
terval nearly two months longer, during 
which the will of the people would not be 
achieved, and the old Administration 
would be dying its lingering death. The 
change of date of Inauguration ought to 
require a deferring of the election to 
February, which is about the worst 
month in the year. Indeed, no winter 
month is fit for election day; and the 
people electing are to be considered 
rather than the comfort of paraders at 
Washington. The election is the serious 
thing to be considered; the show of the 
function must not dominate that, or the 
other interests of the country. 
ad 

No sooner is Mr. Roose- 
ee velt out of the Presi- 

dent’s chair than he ap- 
pears—the very next day—as an editor 
of The Outlook, and the kind of an edi- 
tor much approved by that magazine, 
who signs his name to what he writes. 
Altho there are two sides to it, it is a 
way which has advantages and gives per- 
sonal distinction. It would be too bad to 
lose the distinction which would be mist 
if the new editor were not to affix his 
signature. Mr. Roosevelt’s first essay is 
devoted to praise of the work of his as- 
sociates, and he does it with enthusiasm. 
He describes the bad sorts of journals 
which The Outlook is not, and by con- 
trast shows its excellence. We seem to 
recognize some of those journals which 
have abused or ridiculed him, and at 
which he has sometimes struck back. Af- 
ter a characterization of one of these per- 
nicious sorts of journalism, Mr. Roose- 
velt turns an admiring glance at his new 
sanctum: 


“This style of sordid evil does not even con- 
stitute a temptation to The Outlook; no influ- 
ence of any kind could make the men who con- 
trol The Outlook so much as consider the ques- 
tion of abandonment of duty; and they hold 
as their first duty inflexible adherence to the 
elementary virtues of entire truth, entire cour- 
age, entire honesty.” 


Inauguration 
Day 


There are some things to be . 
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We hope that when he starts in a few 
days to be lion hunting—we trust not 
lion hunted—he may leave behind him 
a sufficient supply of editorial articles to 
last during his absence. 


ad 


One would think 
things must be in a 
parlous state when 
about seventy-five students—so the pa- 
pers agree—of the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary signed a petition to the 
trustees, asking them to require that the 
professors—or three of them who teach 
natural religion, and Old and New 
Testament—be required to make their 
instruction ‘“‘more intelligible.” They 
also wanted a course in Christian Soci- 
ology. The Seminary is one of the most 
largely manned of all in the United 
States. It has twelve professors and four 
instructors. It his five men who teach 
theology in various ways, besides two 
who teach it under the guise of History, 
and two who teach it under the name of 
Homiletics and Practical Theology. It 
has four chairs of Hebrew and Semitic 
languages, and two teachers of the New 
Testament. One would think that there 
were teachers enough for all needs, con- 
sidering that the Professor of Practical 
Theology ought to be familiar with 
Christian Sociology, and considering 
that the students are advised to go to 
the University for instruction in pretty 
much anything they want. Can it be, as 
a certain authority has lately told us, 
that the students for the ministry have 
fallen off in caliber, and are not capable 
of following the instruction of President 
Patton and his associates? We have in- 
quired of the head of one of our largest 
seminaries and he tells us that the qual- 
ity of theological students is as high as 
it ever was. Dr. Patton treats the mat- 
ter very cavalierly, and says a seminary 
is no Sunday school, that the studies re- 
quire sharp attention, and that the fac- 
ulty need no advice from the students as 
to the courses. That is rather airy, and 
it may be that even theologs may know 
what is good teaching. We sincerely 
hope that the faculty will so far listen to 
this appeal as to see to it that the phil- 
osophy and theology taught—and, if 
possible, the Hebrew and Greek—are 
made intelligible to the students; other- 


The Princeton 
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wise how, when they get into the pulpit, 
can they hope to be “understanded” of 
the people? 


a 

We join the appeal to Congress that 
when it revises the tariff it will give us 
free art. No American artists want pro- 
tection for their paintings or statuary. 
They know that the general cultivation 
of a love for art will help them. There 
are some things that ought to be free, 
such as are for education of the people. 
So we would have the kind of things that 
museums seek enter free even if not 
bought by museums, for they will very 
likely finally come to museums. This in- 
cludes not only the fine arts, but archeo- 
logical treasures. Were a statue like the 
Venus of Milo discovered and purchased 
by Mr. Morgan he would have to leave 
it in London, or be fined tens of thou- 
sands of dollars by the Government for 
the privilege of letting Americans see it 
in this country. And equally we would 
have all purely technical books of sci- 
ence, such as are needed by experts and 
specialists, enter free, even if in the Eng- 
lish language. There are publications of 
the British Museum, say copies of the 
Himyaritic inscriptions, on which a Co- 
lumbia professor has to pay duty simply 
because the title page is in English—for- 
eign languages come in free. 

ef 

Dr. Crum’s letter of resignation, as 
Collector of the Port of Charleston, S. C., 
was as creditable to him as it ought to 
be humiliating to the white people of that 
city who have been guilty of insult by ob- 
jecting to his color. He wisht to relieve 
President Taft of any disagreeable com- 
plication, and so sent his resignation to 
President Roosevelt. Charleston can now 
have a white Collector, who will suit 
them better, even if he should prove a de- 
faulter, or no such gentleman as is Dr. 
Crum. Even the Charleston News and 
Courier, which represents the opposition, 
has had to admit that he has been a model 
official; and he has had only agreeable 
relations with those under him of all 
chromatic shades. 


Nothing less than horrible have been 
the disclosures in the trial of the Sugar 
Trust, which ended last week in the ver- 
dict of guilty. It was proved that the 
Government has been swindled out of 
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vast sums of money by the most con- 
temptible sort of stealing, pure stealing 
by ingenious false weights, and stealing 
of which the responsible heads of the 
Sugar Trust must have been cognizant. 
This stealing has been going on for many 
years, no ordinary grafting or rebating 
or “financing” such as we hear of and 
hear defended, but nothing less than vul- 
gar stealing. Is it a, coincidence that the 
sudden death of Mr. Havemeyer fol- 
lowed the exposure? These disclosures 
will hardly help the Sugar Trust when 
the question comes of tariff relief to the 
Philippines. 
& 

This centennial year of so many dis- 
tinguisht men is the semi-centennial of 
a famous discovery, that of the Comstock 
mine, out of which more money came 
than from any other ever known—$600,- 
000,000 of precious metals—and that 
mine made famous millionaries, Senators 
and Governors and Congressmen. 
Among those men were Mackay, Flood, 
Crocker, Huntington, Stewart, Jones, 
Fair, O’Brien, Stanford and Mills. All 
those men were products of the wonder- 
ful Mother Lode. These are the men 
who have created great universities, rail- 
road and telegraph lines, and ruled the 
Pacific Coast. So it is when the money 
finds the man. 

rd 

In the late Cuban census: there is one 
unusual item. We are told that of the 
total population of 2,048,980, there are 
423,537 legally married, and 79,458 “con- 
sensually” married, that is, by mutual 
agreement without legal sanction, a very 
large number, owing to the fees requir- 
ed, which under Spanish rule were more 
than many could pay. A little more than 
half of the males of voting age cannot 
read or write, but the percentage of chil- 
dren attending school has risen rapidly. 


& 


We take no umbrage at the reported 
comment of Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, on the passage in President 
Taft’s address in which he defended a 
big navy. Mr. Birrell spoke of it’as shat- 
tering humanity’s hopes that the United 
States might take the lead in reducing 
instead of increasing armaments. We, 
too, wish he had felt able to curb the 
fears of the military men. 
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An Instructive Exhibit 


One of the larger life insurance com- 
panies once publisht an instructive ex- 
hibit containing particulars regarding 
the pecuniary circumstances of benefi- 
ciaries under policies matured by death 
in 150 consecutive cases, some reference 
to which will be found by no means out 
of place today. The 150 men who were 
policyholders left 95 widows and 181 
children. Five of them left mortgaged 
homes, and in 44 cases the estate was to 
all intents and purposes the money rep- 
resented by the insurance policy. One 
hundred of the insured men were less 
than fifty years of age. They had 134 
children, nearly all of whom were of 
school age or under. Twenty of the 
younger men left no families, but most 
of these unincumbered ones were more 
or less indebted or had dependents who 
were vitally interested in their policies. 
In six cases only was it true that the 
insured left ample means outside of the 
estate created by his life insurance. 
There is a serious lesson in all this that 
is worth the most careful consideration. 


s 
Carelessness Regarding Fire 


Insurance ~ 


It is a trifle curious that, while most 
men insure their business property ac- 
cording to some well defined plan that 
is calculated to cover the hazard in- 
volved more or less adequately, when it 
comes to the insurance of the private 
property of these same men, the idea of 
adequacy seems to disappear. This is 
particularly true of household furniture, 
books, jewelry, etc. How many men 
ever take an inventory of their house- 
hold belongings? But in case of a set- 
tlement of a fire loss this would be one 
of the requirements of the interested fire 
insurance companies. There is too much 
haphazard about this very important class 
of insurance. It is safe to say that not 
one householder in a thousand even 
reads the terms and conditions of his 
policy contract, that often covers ex- 
ceedingly valuable property. Careless- 
ness regarding the matter of insurance 
was strikingly illustrated from the 


known fact that of the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of clothing, 
jewelry and other personal effects on 
the destroyed steamer “Republic,” only 
a few thousands were covered by insur- 
ance. If some more attention was uni- 
versally paid to the matter of fire insur- 
ance, it is unlikely that we in this coun- 
try would long continue to pay from five 
to ten times more per capita than what 
citizens of London or Berlin have long 
been accustomed to pay for similar pro- 
tection. 
& 

SoME interesting as well as startling 
details appear in the report of Fire Mar- 
shal Peter Seery, covering the year 
1908. There were 8,642 fires during that 
period in the boros of Manhattan, Rich- 
mond and the Bronx, which was 163 
more in point of numbers than the pre- 
ceding year. The fire loss resulting from 
these 8,642 fires was estimated at $6,- 
197,893, or an average loss for each fire 
of $717.00 in round numbers. Ninety- 
five persons were arrested for arson dur- 
ing the year. It would certainly seem as 
if there was a wide field for a good sys- 
tem of fireproofing. 


AccorDING to the Argus the following 
compiled from official records were the 
moving causes of fires in Chicago dur- 
ing 1908: 

Boiling oil 
Careless 

matches 700 
Careless use cf candles * 
Christmas tree 
Cigar stub 
Defective flues 
Electric wires 
Explosion of chemi- Sparks from locomo- 

cals 2 tives 
Explosion of gas Spontaneous combus- 
Explosion of gasoline 237 OO ee 
Fireworks Steam pipes ..ccccse 10 
Gas jet Supposed incendiary..140 
Hot ashes Thawing water pipes. 47 
Hot box Unknown ......... 1,796 
Lightning 


Incendiary 
Oil lamps 
Oil stoves 7 
Overheated furnace.. 
Overheated stove..... 
Plumbers’ torch 
Sparks from 

neys 


, ee 4,893 
The Locomotive publishes a summary 
of boiler explosions from October Ist, 
1867, to January Ist, 1909, from which it 
appears that during that period there 
were 10,051 boiler explosions; 10,884 
persons were killed in consequence and 
15.634 were injured. Boiler insurance 
would seem to have a place that is some- 
what larger than some of us have been 
accustomed to think. 
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Steel and Wages 


Tue Lackawanna Steel Company’s re- 
duction of wages by Io per cent. has 
been followed by reductions at some of 
the Eastern furnaces. Thus far, how- 
ever, no change in the wages rate at the 
mills of the Steel Corporation or of its 
largest competitors in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict has been made. The action of the 
leading producers will probably be deter- 
mined by the provisions of the new tariff 
bill. These will be made known to the 
public within two weeks. The rates fixt 
by the committee may not be adopted, it 
is true, but as a rule they will not be far 
from the rates of the law to be enacted 
next summer. Undoubtedly there will 
be reductions in the iron and _ steel 
schedule. Without regard to the prob- 
able effect of tariff revision, prices in the 
steel industry have for a long time been 
maintained at a high and artificial level, 
partly by means of agreements. In some 
measure wages have been adjusted to 
these prices. If the prices decline and 
remain at a lower level, either because 
of diminisht consumption or an account 
of tariff reductions and possible competi- 
tion from abroad, then there must be a 
decline and readjustment of wages. The 
truth is, however, that there has already 
been such a readjustment, following the 
panic, altho it has not appeared in the 
rates. Many thousands of employees 
have had no work at all, and others have 
been on short time. Artificial prices were 
sustained on a narrowed market, and the 
wages rate was preserved, but the num- 
ber of those to whom it was paid was 
greatly reduced. It may be that a gen- 
eral reduction of the rate is impending 
and will be made before the tariff bill be- 
comes a law. Such a reduction may not 
be injurious to the public interest or to 
the body of employees directly affected. 

2 


The New Haven Road’s Trollevs 


THE final decision of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts concerning the 
trolley property of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company in 
that State was anticipated by the com- 


pany, whose officers say that the proper- 
ty has already been sold. The trolley 
lines which the company is not allowed 
to own are those of Springfield, Worces- 
ter and Berkshire County. So far as 
trolleys in Massachusetts are concerned, 
the purpose of the national Government’s 
suit is accomplished by this decision, but 
the company’s extensive trolley interests 
in- Connecticut and Rhode Island, of 
course, are not affected. The Govern- 
ment would have the company divest it- 
self also of these trolley holdings. This 
suit under the Sherman act is not clear- 
ly in the public interest. There is evi- 
dence that the steam road’s control and 
operation of local trolley systems has 
served public convenience. We do not 
hear that its acquisition of the trolleys 
was followed by any reduction of service 
or increase of rates. On the contrary, it 
is generally asserted that the service has 
been improved and that there has been 
no restriction of the natural competition. 


....Russia’s Minister of Finance said 
last week, in the course of debate on the 
budget, that the gold reserve of that 
country now exceeds $600,000,000. 

....Payments from the employees’ re- 
lief fund of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company since the relief departments 
were organized amount to $25,765,403. 

....A cargo of oats from the Argen- 
tine Republic arrived at New York last 
week. The high price of American oats 
permits such importations to be made 
profitably. 

...-In February, twenty new national 
banks were authorized to begin business. 
The entire number of national banks is 
now 6,907, having an authorized capital 
of $939,320,275. 

...-The holdings of the Steel Corpor- 
ation have been enlarged by the purchase 
of the Pacific Steel and Wire Company, 
for about $2,000,000, by one of its sub- 
sidiary companies. 

....New York City sold $10,000,000 
of fifty year 4 per cent. bonds last week 
at an average price of 101.57. In No- 
vember last the average received, for 
$12,500,000, was 102.385. The bids last 
week amounted to $43,068,000. 





